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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Two  years  ago,  I made  a study  of  the  development  of 
emotions  and  of  emotional  control  as  they  relate  to  Religious 
Education.'5'  The  present  study  is  based  upon  the  findings  of 
me  former  one  as  applied  to  certain  specific  cases  of  Juven- 
ile Delinquency.  Since,  however,  the  first  study  has  not  yet 
been  published  it  is  not  available  for  general  reference.  It 
seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  offer,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
investigation,  a brief  summary  of  the  former  study. 

SUMMARY  OF  EARLIER  STUDY 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  study,  the  hormic  theory  of 
emotions,  as  advanced  by  William  McDougall,  was  accepted  as  a 
basis.  This  theory  Doctor  McDougall  has  developed  from  the 
"dynamic  urge  to  action"  theory  of  T.  Percy  Nunn,  who  intro- 
duced the  Greek  word  "horme"  as  the  name  for  this  urge. 

Reasons  for  accenting  this  theory.  There  were  two  reasons  for 
the  acceptance  of  this  theory.  It  provides  for  the  possibili- 
ty of  an  inner  urge  toward  a definite  goal  in  life.  Second, 


■^Nicholson,  Waller  S.,  The  Development  of  Emotional  Con- 
trol as  a Factor  in  Religious  Education. 


it  provides  for  "the  continued  development  of  the  horme  in  the 
building  up  of  great  conative  hierarchies  which  determine  the 
final  goal  of  a man’s  life." 

Inter-relations  of  instincts  and  emotions.  Basic  in  the  hor- 
mic  theory  is  the  declaration  of  a particular  relation  between 
instincts  and  emotions.  An  instinct  is  an  innate  disposition 
which  determines  the  organism  to  perceive  (pay  attention  to) 
any  object  of  a certain  class,  and  to  experience,  in  its  pres- 
ence a certain  emotional  excitment  and  an  impulse  to  action 
which  finds  expression  in  a mode  of  behavior  in  relation  to 
that  object.  That  is  to  say  that  the  instinct  causes  the  or- 
ganism to  experience  the  emotion  which  carries  the  impulse  to 
action.  The  emotions,  then,  are  the  driving  power  of  human 

conduct.  To  make  such  a statement  is  to  declare  that  cona- 
tion exists  as  an  essential  feature  of  emotion. 

So  closely  woven  are  the  instincts  and  the  emotional 
qualities  that  McDougall  finds  a one-to-one  correspondence  be- 
tween them.  He  declares  that  "human  nature  (our  inherited  in- 
born constitution)  comprises  instincts;  that  the  operation  of 
each  instinct,  no  matter  how  brought  into  play,  is  accompanied 
by  its  own  peculiar  quality  of  experience  which  may  be  called 
a primary  emotion" Here  he  is  speaking  of  emotions  as  en- 
tities, instead  of  qualities,  for  convenience  of  expression. 


^McDougall,  William,  Outline  of  Psychology,  p.  321 
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The  primary  emotion  serves  not  only  as  an  indicator 
of  the  instinct  at  work,  but  also,  to  the  subject,  himself,  it 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  excitement  and  the  nature  of  the 
action  to  which  it  is  impelling  him.  Indeed  the  most  valu- 
able function  of  the  emotions  is  this  last.  They  enable  a man 
to  regulate,  and  to  some  degree,  control,  the  impulses  to  which 
he  is  moved.  They  te  come  then  the  controlling  forces  of  his 
conduct. 

McDougall  has  listed  fourteen  of  these  primary  in- 
stincts with  their  accompanying  emotional  qualities.^  These 
appear  in  the  following  table: 


Names  of  Instincts 

Names  of  Emotional  Qualities 

1,  Escape 

Fear 

2.  Combat 

Anger 

3.  Repulsion 

Disgust 

4 . Parental 

Tender  Emotion  (love) 

5.  Appeal 

Distress  (helplessness) 

6.  Pairing  (sexual) 

Sexual  emotion 

7.  Curiosity 

Curiosity 

8.  Submission 

Feeling  of  subjection 

9.  Assertion 

Feeling  of  superiority 

10.  Gregarious 

Loneliness 

11.  Food- seeking 

Appetite 

^McDougall,  William,  op.  clt,,  p.  324 
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12.  Acquisition  Feeling  of  ownership 

13.  Construction  Feeling  of  creativeness 

14 . Laught  e r Amu  s ement 

Secondary  or  blended  emotions.  In  addition  to  the 
primary  emotions,  McDougall  discusses  what  he  calls  blended  or 
secondary  emotions.  These  emotions,  he  says,  are  the  quali- 
ties of  experiences  in  which  two  or  more  instincts  are  operat- 
ing. For  example,  scorn  is  the  blending  of  the  two  emotions 
of  anger  and  disgust. 

Such  blending  of  emotions  is  the  result  of  a compli- 
cated situation  which  calls  into  play  a number  of  emotions. 

They  do  not  occur  as  the  separate  appearance  of  tne  primary 
emotions  but  as  the  immediate  complex  response  to  the  complex 
situation.1 

Derived  emotions.  There  are  emotions  which  cannot 
be  classified  as  either  primary  or  secondary  emotions.  These 
McDougall  lists  as  joy,  sorrow,  chagrin,  disappointment,  sur- 
prise, regret,  remorse,  confidence,  hope,  anxiety,  despondency, 
and  despair.  Hone  of  these  can  be  linked  with  a particular 
instinct  nor  can  they  be  shown  to  be  blends  of  any  of  the  pri- 
mary emotion^,  qualities.  He  has  called  them  "derived  emo- 
tions". In  this  expression,  the  word  derived  is  used  to  indi- 
cate tne  fact  that  these  emotions,  are  not  correlated  with  any 


^McDougall,  William,  op.  cit.,  pp.  32S-331 
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one  instinct.  They  "may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  operation 
of  any  strong  impulse  or  tendency;  the  emotion  being  dependent 
upon  or  derived  from  the  working  of  the  impulse".'*’ 

Confidence,  hope,  anxiety,  despondency,  despair,  may 

be  linked  together  as  points  in  a scale  of  emotion  arising  in 

2 

the  operation  of  a strong  desire.  These  we  call  "prospec- 
tive emotions  of  desire".  Each  implies  a desire  which  is 
directed  forward  to  a goal.~  The  similar  chain  of  "retro- 
spective emotions  of  desire",  directed  towards  a goal  in  the 

4 

past,  includes  regret,  remorse,  and  sorrow. 

Chief  among  these  derived  emotions  are  two  with 
which  we  are  e spec laxly  concerned  in  this  study.  These  are 
belief  aid  doubt. 

Association  Psychology  declared  beL ief  to  be  simply 
"inseparable  association".  Thus  the  constant  association  of 
two  ideas  would  carry  the  belief  in  the  identity  of  the  two. 
Obviously,  this  view  cannot  be  accepted.  The  idea  of  glass 
may  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  transparency.  But  the  idea  of 
transparency  would  not  always  be  followed  by  the  idea  of  glass. 

Jams s called  belief  an  emotion.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, attempt  to  classify  it  as  such.  McDougall  accepts  this 


■^McDougall,  William,  op.  cit., 
2 Ibid. , p.  339. 

'JIbid.,  p.  341. 

^Ibid. , p.  342. 


p.  338. 
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position  but  shows  clearly  that  it  is  neither  a primary  nor  a 

secondary  emotion."''  It  Is  not  connected  with  ary  particular 

instinct.  It  is,  therefore,  what  he  calls  a derived  emotion. 

McDougall  declares  that  belief  is  "confidence  on  the 

intellectual  plane"  and  that  doubt  is  "anxiety  on  the  same 
2 

plane".  That  is  to  say  that  belief  is  the  positive  and  doubt 

the  negative  end  of  a series  of  derived  emotions.  "Belief", 

he  says,  "grows  up  gradually  out  of  confidence,  with  inteLlec- 

3 

ual  development".  Then  doubts  may  be  changed  to  beliefs 

through  intellectual  development  — through  educational  train- 
ing. 

Beliefs  held  through  the  years  become  part  of  a well 

established  system.  "Beliefs,  in  this  sense  of  the  word," 

McDougall  declares,  "are  enduring  features  of mental 

4 

structure."  As  such  they  become  what  he  here  calls  a "dis- 
position". This  term  is  distinguished  from  that  which  we  use 

5 

elsewhere  in  this  study.  It  is  here  taken  to  mean  "any  en- 

during partof  the  structure  of  the  mind  which  renders  possible 

6 

some  particular  mode  of  mental  activity". 

^McDougall,  William,  op.  cit. . pp.  362  ff. 
2Ibid.,  p.  364. 

3Ibid.,  p.  464. 

4 Ibid. , p.  377. 

5 

See  Below,  p.  7. 

McDougall,  William,  pp.  cit.,  p.  378. 

j 
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"Derived  emotions",  McDougall  declares,  "are  affec- 
tions, or  feeling^  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word".1 2 3  They 

result  from  a "differentiation  of  the  fundamental  forms  of 

2 

feeling,  pleasure  and  pain".  In  all  concrete  experiences  the 
primary  emotions  are  complicated  by  derived  emotions  or  feel- 
ings. "That  is  to  say  such  experiences  are  feelings  as  well 

as  emotions;  hence  common  speech  uses  the  two  words  almost 

3 

interchangeably . " 

Dispositions . There  is  one  point  of  value  to  the 
study  v/hich  must  not  be  neglected  here.  That  is  the  problem 
of  dispositions.  A man's  disposition  is  the  sum  total  of  all 
his  instincts.  In  some  cases,  it  appears,  one  or  more  in- 
stincts may  be  lacking  entirely.  In  other  cases  the  instinc- 
tive impulses  seem  to  vaiy  in  strength.  The  instinct  which 
is  stronger  than  the  others  characterizes  the  disposition. 

That  is  to  say,  we  declare  that  a man  has  a timid  disposition 
if  his  escape  instinct  overshadows  his  other  instincts.  Such 
an  instinct  must  be  brought  undercontrol  if  a balanced  person- 
• ality  is  to  be  achieved. 

Sentiment and  character.  Of  particular  interest  in 
this  study  is  the  distinction  between  emotion  and  sentiment 
and  their  relation  to  character.  Character,  according  to 


^McDougall,  William,  oo.cit. , p.  348. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  350. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  350. 
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McDougall,  is  the  system  of  directed  conative  tendencies. ^ 

This  organized  system  is  directed  toward  the  realization  of 

various  goals.  '’Character  of  the  finest  type  is  that  which 

is  complex,  strongly  and  harmoniously  organized  and  directed 

2 

toward  the  realization  of  higher  ideals  and  goals." 

Sentiments  are  the  units  of  character.  Ordinarily 

there  is  little  distinction  nade  between  emotion  and  sentiment, 
even  in  some  psychological  writings,  although  we  do  speak  of  a 
sentiment  of  patriotism  in  contrast  to  a patriotic  emotion. 

The  difference  between  the  two,  as  McDougall  sees  it,  is  that 
the  emotion  is  "a  mode  of  experience",  "a  fact  of  activity", 
while  the  sentiment  is  an  enduring  structure,  "an  organized 
systffli  of  dispositions,  which  endures,  in  a more  or  less  quies- 
cent condition,  between  the  occasions  upon  which  it  is  brought 

3 

into  activity."  That  is  to  say  that  the  continued  function- 

ing of  the  same  emotion  will,  in  time,  produce  what  might  be 
called  an  emotional  habit.  This  is  what  McDougall  calls  a 

simple  sentiment.  Mao.  y of  the  sentiments  are  complicated  by 

the  interwoven  operation  of  many  emotions. 

A simple  illustration  of  this  building  of  a senti- 
ment is  that  of  a small  boy's  love  for  his  dog.  He  may  have 

acquired  possesion  of  the  dog  by  rescuing  it  from  other  boys 

"4vTcDougall,  William,  op.  cit.,  p.  417. 
2Ibid.,  p.  417. 

3 Ibid. , t>.  418. 
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who  v/ere  injuring  it  with  stones.  Here  he  was  experiencing 
the  emotion  of  pity. 

To  be  sure  there  may  have  been  present  the  emotion 
of  scorn  for  such  behavior  or  a sentiment  of  hatred  for  one  of 
the  other  boys,  already  built  up.  But  we  pass  these  as  being 
too  complicated  for  our  discussion  at  this  point. 

The  emotion  of  pity  followed  by  the  tender  emotion 
of  the  parental  instinct,  in  caring  for  the  dog’s  wounds. 
Companionship  with  the  dog  gratifies  the  gregarious  instinct 
aid  its  accompanying  emotion  is  experienced.  All  of  these 
emotions  continuously  experienced  have  built  up  a sentiment 
of  love. 

The  moral  sentiments.  McDougall  declares  that  "in 
the  main,  it  is  by  sympathetic  contagion  and  by  suggestion 
from  admired  personalities,  that  the  child’s  moral  sentiments 
are  shaped.  Admiration  for  a person  is  itself  a sentiment, 
one  which  is  apt  to  develop  into  love  or  reverence.”  The 
child  gradually  comes  to  share  the  emotional  reactions  of  the 
admired  person  to  actions  and  qualities  of  character. 

The  master  sentiment.  McDougall  appears  to  have 
been  somewhat  misleading  in  his  discussion  of  the  "master 
sentiment".  He  speaks  of  a specialized  aid  unbalanced  char- 
acter formed  under  the  influence  of  a master  sentiment  for 


1 


McDougall,  William,  op. 


cit. , 


P* 


436 


1 10- 
3D  me  one  object.  "In  respect  of  all  other  goals,  the  man 

2 

may  be  vacillating  and  weak."  He  contracts  this  nan  with 

the "moral  athlete"  wiiose  character  is  well  rounded,  with  no 

2 

sentiment  outstanding. 

For  myself,  I cai  see  no  reason  why  a man's  character 
should  not  be  well  rounded  and  strong  with  any  sentiment 
standing  out  bold  and  strong  as  the  master  sentiment  of  aL  1 
life.  With  such  a master  sentiment  in  control  of  a man's 
character,  his  reaction  in  the  presence  of  any  situation  will 
be  under  the  dictation  of  his  master  sentiment.  This  senti- 
ment may  be  so  strongly  built  as  to  set  off  its  reactions 
natually  and  without  any  apparent  emotional  excitement.  But 
although  the  bodily  changes  for  the  expression  of  the  emotion 
may  not  be  apparent,  the  co native  factor  of  the  emotions  is 
relatively  strong. 

Emergence  of  instincts.  Before  v;e  leave  this  sub- 
ject we  must  discuss  a point  which  is  vital  to  the  study, 
namely,  the  emergence  of  instincts.  Of  course,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  instinct  is  innate.  Such  a definition  carries  with 
it  the  doctrine  that  all  the  instincts  are  present  in  the  n ew 
born  babe. 


^ McDougall,  William,  op.  cit.,  p.  444. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  444. 

3 

Ibid. . p.  445. 
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James  taught  that  instincts  are  transitory.  That 
is  to  say  that  some  of  them  ripen  at  certain  ages  and  then 
fade  away.  If  ignored  during  this  period,  they  fade  out, 
with  their  usefulness  lost.  If  they  are  exercised,  they 
iinally  disappear,  leaving  in  their  stead  the  habits  which 
they  have  helped  to  form.* 

McDougall  declares  that  there  seems  to  be  little 

foundation  for  this  theory.  His  explanation  is  that  "each. 

instinct  develops  in  the  organism  and  may  express  itself  in 

2 

partial  and  incomplete  fasion  before  it  is  perfected.  This 
much  is  true,  however,  the  various  instincts  do  reach  maturity 
at  various  times  in  the  life  of  the  immature  human  be ing. 

Some  of  these  instincts,  with  their  accompanying  emotions,  are 
met  by  educators  in  one  period  of  the  child's  life  and  some  in 
another  period.  James  declares  that  the  whole  array  is  com- 
plete by  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

INSTINCT IONS  AND  EMOTIONS  OF  CHILDHOOD 

We  have  here  to  study  those  emotions  which  normally 
make  tneir  appearance  in  the  two  periods  of  childhood  — early 
and  later.  There  is  little  disagreement  among  psychologists 
as  to  the  activities  of  these  periods.  Some,  however,  speak 


^James,  William,  Psychology,  Briefer  Course,  p.  402 
2 

McDougall,  William,  op.  cit.,  p.  111. 
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* only  of  instincts,  otneis  only  of  emotions. 

Primary  Emotions  of  Early  Childhood.  The  primary  emotions  of 
early  childhood  are  those  which  accompany  the  instincts  of  food- 
seeking, combat,  escape,  curiosity,  and  appeal.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  emotion  of  jealousy,  which  is  not  a primary  one. 

The  foodseeking  instinct.  The  foodseekirg*  instinct 
is  probably  the  earliest  in  its  appearance.  It  appears  al- 
most Immediately  following  birth. 

The  emotion  of  anger.  The  emotion  of  anger,  however, 
appears  very  early.  It  seems  that  anger,  in  its  earliest  ap- 
pearances has  no  specific  object.  It  seems  to  be  caused  by 
an  obstruction  of  the  progress  of  any  instinctive  striving. 

It  operates  in  two  phases,  in  its  later  periods  of  development. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  threatening  phase,  while  the  second 
is  that  of  the  attack.  The  child  may  develop  a noisy  parox- 
ysm of  rage,  followed  by  kicking  or  striking  the  floor  or  the 
furniture  or  even  tne  adult  against  whom  the  anger  is  being 
vented. 

Fear.  Psychologists  are  generally  agreed  as  to  the 
presence  of  fear  in  a young  child.  There  is,  however,  much 
disagreement  as  to  the  value  of  this  emotion.  McDoig  all  de- 
c lares  that  the  operation  of  fear  under  civilized  conditions 
has  no  value.  He  says  it  "is  the  bane  of  our  lives  and  the 
source  of  infinite  evil*'.1  Hugh  Hartshome  has  said  that 

McDougall , William,  on.  cit.  p.  14CH 
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has  said  that  children  do  have  fears.  But  they  are  the  result 
of  improper  treatment  or  of  vicious  stories.  In  any  case, 
they  are  abnormal. 

Norsworthy  and  Whitley  do  not  agree  with  McDougall 
and  Hartshome.  They  declare  that  “Fear  early  becomes  asso- 
ciated with  physical  pain,  and  becomes  one  of  the  most  common 

weapons  wielded  by  the  adult  in  the  control  of  the  child 

In  the  early  days,  It  is  the  only  appeal  which  he  cai  under- 
stand. ,,J' 

Hickman  takes  the  same  position  when  he  says:  "Fear 

is  us¥ul  in  avioding  what  threatens  the  safety  of  life,  so  it 

2 

emerges  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  living." 

For  myself,  I am  content  to  stand  with  McDougall. 

I cai  see  no  value  in  fear.  Indeed,  I am  sure  that  it  is 
"the  source  of  infinite  evil".  That  is  not  to  say  that  I do 
not  believe  in  corpora!,  punishment.  But  a corporal  punish- 
ment which  develops  a sentiment  of  fear  in  a child  is  worse 
than  useless.  It  is  harmful. 

On  no  account  must  fear  and  anger  be  confused. 

Common  elements  appear,  at  times,  in  the  evidence  of  the  two. 
Anger  should  sometimes  be  ignored.  But  it  is  disastrous  to 
ignore  fear. 

Curiosity.  Curiosity,  is,  in  a sense,  similar  to 


^Horsworthy  and  Whitley,  The  Psychology  of  Childhood,  p.95 
2Hickmany  Frank  S.,  The  Possible  Self.p.  27. 
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tne  combative  instinct.  It  seems  to  have  no  specific  object. 
But  it  is  also  the  opposite  of  the  combative  instinct.  The 
combative  instinct  appears  when  another  instinct  has  been  im- 
peded in  its  operation.  The  instinct  of  curiosity,  however, 
appears  usually  as  a prelude  to  the  operation  of  some  other 
instinct.  The  goal  is  that  of  clearer  perception  — a clear- 
er  perception  to  be  used  in  the  determination  of  the  operation 
of  some  other  instinct. 

Appeal.  The  instinct  of  appeal,  with  its  accom- 
panying emotion  of  distress,  appear  almost  immediately  after 
birth.  McDougall  has  declared  that  its  manifestation  often 
appears  in  series  following  a manifestation  of  anger. 

Jealousy.  Jealousy  is  a blended  emotion.  It  is 
composed  of  wrhat  McDougall  caL  Is  the  tender  emotion  and  that 
of  anger.  It  is  not  an  emotion  which  appears  extremely  early 
in  the  life  of  a child,  but  its  time  of  appearing  varies.  Its 
appearance  depends  largely  upon  the  conditions  of  the  child's 
environment. 


THERAPY 

The  study  suggests  certain  care  and  treatment  for 
those  children  whose  emotions  have  beai  improperly  or  abnor- 
mally developed.  This  therapy  makes  it  of  particular  value 
to  this  present  study. 

Foodseeking.  Care  must  be  taken  in  the  training  of 


the  young  child  to  develop  habits  of  proper  dieting  and  to 


— 
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prevent  the  development  of  a habit  of  overeating.  The  latter 
is  a fault  of  many  older  children.  Improper  digestion  car- 
ries with  it  a long  train  of  nervous  disorders.  Such  cases 
must  be  treated  by  a physician. 

Anger.  Anger  can  be  prevented,  or  "temper- tantrums 11 
— abnormal  manifestations  of  anger  — cured,  by  regular 
schedules  of  the  child's  life  and  activities.  Strict  disci- 
pline in  the  enforcement  of  these  schedules  is  necessary  for 
the  correction  of  any  abnormal  manifestation. 

No  child  should  be  needlessly  annoyed.  Least  of 
all  should  he  be  deliberately  teased.  Incalculable  damage 
may  te  done  to  the  child's  nervous  system  and  to  his  dispo- 
sition, his  personality,  by  allowing  him  to  become  angered 
unnecessarily. 

Impatience  is  not  anger.  But  it  may  result  in  an 
outburst  of  rage  if  care  is  not  taken  with  the  child.  Impa- 
tience is  evidence  of  a desire  to  accomplish  some  task  which 
seems  insurmountable.  Judicious  assistance  in  the  perform- 
ing of  the  task  will  not  only  cause  the  impatience  to  disap- 
pear but  al  so  v/ill  help  to  develop  an  intelligent  spirit  of 
ingenuity.  If  the  goal  is  one  which  would  be  hurtful  to  the 
child,  sublimation  may  be  used  successfully.  This  consists 
in  supplying  a different  goal  upon  the  reaching  of  which  his 
energy  may  be  spent. 

Fear.  Prevention  is  the  best  method  of  handling 
Parents,  by  their  actions  and  by  their  speech, 


early  fears. 
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can  build  up  a confidence  on  the  part  of  the  child  in  a good, 
friendly,  world,  which  it  is  difficult  to  shake.  However, 
many  misguided  parents  and  other  adults  have  been  guilty  of 
deliberately  frightening  children  with  stories  of  hobgoblins, 
evil  spirits  of  the  dark.  They  have  exhibited  their  ov/n 
fears  in  the  presence  of  young  children.  They  have  so  han- 
dled the  child's  schedule  of  life  and  actions  and  the  guidirg 
of  his  conduct  as  to  prevent  his  securing  any  idea  of  an  or- 
derly, dependable  universe.  This  is  little  short  of  crime. 

Where , however,  fears  have  developed  it  is  necessary 
to  cure  them,  if  possible.  The  best  method  is  of  new  asso- 
ciations. At  the  instant  of  the  evidence  of  the  fear  re- 
action tne  child's  attention  may  be  directed  elsewhere  to  some 
object  which  is  always  nleasing  to  it.  Forcing  the  object 
which  is  feared  upon  the  child  will  only  make  matters  worse . 

Sometimes  these  new  associations  have  to  be  built 
up  by  long,  painstaking  teaching.  Ity  own  boy  had,  in  some 
way , acquired  a fear  of  the  dark.  Neither  of  his  sisters 
had  suffered  with  this.  They  had  always  gone  to  sleep  alone 
in  the  dark.  But  wherever  this  came  from;  it  was  very  real 
to  him. 

I rook  him  to  the  steps  of  the  back  porch  on  a dark 
night.  There  I showed  him  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  that 
tropical  night  with  its  myriad  stars  and  its  pale  moon.  I 

showed  him  the  night-blooming  flowers  of  the  tropics  about 
us.  I explained  to  him  how  the  brightness  of  the  sun  pre- 


vented  our  seeing  these  beauties.  I reminded  him  of  the  fact 
that  the  darkness  always  relieved  his  daddy’s  headaches*  Ke 
has  never  been  afraid  of  the  dark  since  that  time. 

Anneal.  No  child  shouH  be  allowed  to  overdevelop 
the  spirit  of  helplessness.  He  should  be  given  tasks  which 
he  can  accomplish,  goals  which  he  can  reach.  Judicious  help 

may  be  given  here,  also,  as  in  the  development  of  control  for 
anger.  Such  a course  will  develop  a spirit  of  independence 
aid  courage.  It  will  enable  tne  child  to  find  his  own  place, 
the  more  quickly,  in  a well  ordered  universe. 

In  the  case  of  an  abnormal  development  of  this  emo- 
tion, as  in  that  of  anger,  regular  schedules  for  the  child’s 
life  aa  d activities,  strictly  enforced,  will  tend  to  develop 
a normal  spirit  of  independence.  Judicious  help,  coupled 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  adult’s  belief  in  the  child’s 
ability  and  courage  will  greatly  aid  such  a course. 

Jealousy.  The  best  way  to  handle  jealousy  is  not 
to  allow  it  to  be  aroused.  If,  however,  it  has  appeared,  it 
is  often  sufficient  to  ignore  it.  The  more  serious  cases, 
however,  must  be  eradicated  by  building  up  a spirit  of  gener- 
osity. The  child  must  be  taught  to  share  his  affection  with 
the  object  of  his  jealousy. 

EMOTIONS  OF  LATER  CHILDHOOD 

In  later  childhood,  new  instincts  and  new  emotions 
spring.  Some  of  these  appear  for  the  first  time.  Others 
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are  so  charged  in  form  as  to  make  their  recognition  difficult. 

PRIMARY  INSTINCTS  OF  THIS  PERIOD 

Instincts  appearing  in  later  childhood  include  those 
of  combat,  mating,  acquisition,  construction,  foodseeking,  and 
repulsion.  Some  evidences  of  the  instinct  with  its  accom- 
panying emotion  of  fear  may  remain,  also,  in  the  form  of  super- 
stitions.  In  a normal  child,  however  these  should  have  been 
brought  under  control. 

Combat.  The  instinct  of  combat  has  developed  to 
the  point  where  its  second  phase,  that  of  attack,  has  taken 
real  form.  There  is  much  real  fighting  during  this  period. 
Because  this  is  a world  of  make-believe,  also,  much  of  the 
play  life  takes  the  form  of  fighting. 

Mating.  The  mating  instinct  appears  only  in  its 
secondary  characteristics,  in  normal  children,  during  this 
period.  McDougall  declares  that  the  sex  instinct  begins  to 
play  a part  in  the  life  of  the  normal  child  at  about  the  age 
of  eight. ^ In  taking  this  position  he  is  sharply  at  issue 

with  many  other  psychologists.  Of  course,  Freud  and  his 
disciples  claim  that  the  sex  instinct  is  manifest  in  earliest 
infancy  and  that  it  plays  a large  part  in  the  life  even  of 
early  childhood.  Many  psychologists,  however,  do  not  even 


^McDougall,  William,  op.  cit.,  p.  161 


mention  the  instinct,  or  the  emotion,  in  their  discussion  of 
tnis  period.  Others  have  declared  that  its  evidences  do  not 
appear  until  the  time  of  puberty. 

I am  willing  to  accept  McDougall's  position  only  be- 
cause it  is  evident  that  this  instinct  has  both  primary  and 
secondary  characteristics.  The  primary  characteristics  are 
the  rapid  development  of  the  sex  organs  and  the  ability  for 
reproduction.  Few  normal  boys,  in  my  observation,  ever  de- 
velop the  primary  characteristics  of  the  sex  instinct  before 
me  age  of  twelve.  Girls  mature  more  rapidly  than  boys  — 
probably  a year  in  advance  of  their  brothers  in  this  period. 

The  secondary  characteristics  of  the  sex  instinct 
seem  to  me  to  appear  in  the  acquisitiveness,  the  constructive 
and  the  foodseeking  activities  of  the  child.  These  are  all 
activities  connected  with  the  building  and  maintenance  of  a 
home . 

To  be  sure,  beys  and  girls  of  this  age  often  speak 
of  their" sweethearts” . Eut  this  is  a term  which  probably 

means  no  more  to  them  then  that  of  "buddy"  or  "pal". 

The  acquisitive  instinct.  The  acquisitive  in- 
stinct is  manifested  in  the  desire  for  the  collecting  and 
hoarding  of  various  articles.  At  various  times  during  this 
age,  stanps,  or  coins,  or  baseball  pictures,  or  even  bottle 
tops,  may  become  the  objects  of  this  feeling  of  ownership. 

The  constructive  instinct.  The  constructive  in- 
stinct manifests  itself  in  the  delight  found  in  building 
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"houses",  digging  "caves",  and  making  shelters  of  various 
kinds.  Among  girls,  there  is  as  great  delight  in  "keeping 
house"  as  there  is  in  huildlng  among  boys. 

The  foodseeking  instinct.  In  later  childhood,  the 
foodseeking  instinct  is  apparent  in  the  love  of  the  chase,  in 
the  traps  of  the  country  boy,  and  in  the  great  delight  mani- 
fested by  both  girls  and  boys  in  cooking.  Many  of  the  games 
of  this  period  are  built  on  the  idea  of  the  chase. 

The  instinct  of  repulsion.  Repulsion,  or  disgust, 
appears  in  the  dislike  for  certain  food,  or  for  certain  activ- 
ities, after  the  child  has  become  surfeited  with  these.  It 
rarely  develops  into  a sentiment,  at  this  period,  but  acts  as 
a safeguard  for  the  child's  physical  well-being. 

This  instinct  is  manifested  in  the  quick  changing 
desire  and  loyalty  which  extends  to  all  life.  Play  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  other  periods.  Games  are  short  lived  and 
must  be  changed  often  to  keep  up  tne  interest.  Gangs  are 
short  lived  and  are  constantly  being  reorganized. 

The  gregarious  instinct.  The  gregarious  instinct 
does  not  ripen  rapidly  in  this  period  which  is  largely  indi- 
vidualistic. The  association  is  chiefly  in  pairs.  But, 
toward  the  end,  just  prior  to  tne  coming  of  puberty,  there  is 
some  evidence  of  rudimentary  or  temporary  gangs  of  toys  and 
crov.ds  of  girls. 

Other  " emotions " . Norsworthy  and  Whitley  profess 


to  see  a continuation  and  growth  of  the  instinct  of  curiosity 
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during  this  period.  They  list  it,  however,  as  incidental  and 

among  a miscellaneous  list  of  so-called  V emotions"  which  do 

1 

not  conform  to  the  hormic  theory. 

These  authors  have  made  the  mistake  of  caL ling  the 
sentiment  of  love  the  emotion  of  tender  affection.  They  de- 
clare that  love  is  more  marked  among  girls  than  among  hoys  of 
this  age.  Hartshome,  however,  does  not  agree  with  them. 

Ke  lays  special  stress  on  the  tenderness  of  the  hoy  at  this 
2 

age. 

So  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  love  among  older 
hoys  is  very  deep  and  strong.  It  is  not,  however,  so  appar- 
ent, beca.use  hoys  are  learning  to  mask  their  emotions  at  this 
time. 

Control  of  the  emotions.  The  emotions  need  to  he 
understood  and  controlled  hoth  hy  the  parents  and  teachers  and 
hy  the  child,  himself,  if  they  are  to  develop  normally.  Hick- 
man declares  that  "in  later  childhood  there  must  not  only  he 

a wise  understand ing  of  tne  child’s  nature,  hut  a considerable 

3 

firmness  m dealing  with  it. 

Forsworthy  and  Whitley  would  use  exercise  and  ef- 
fect — the  laws  of  learning  — as  instruments  of  the  devel- 


Slorsworthy  and  Whitley,  op.  eft.,  pp.  298-303. 

2 

Hartshome,  Hugh,  Childhood  and  Character,  p.  111. 

3 

Hickman,  Frank  S.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  201-2. 
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opment  of  emotional  control.  Hartshome  insists  on  proper 

p 

attitude,  correct  habits,  and  a common  consciousness.^ 

The  child  himself,  should  be  enlightened  as  to  his 
emotions,  their  implications,  end  where  he  is  being  led  by 
them.  Only  then  can  he  intelligently  learn  to  control  these 
emotions  for  himself.  After  all  that  is  the  real  goal.  His 
parents  and  his  teachers  should  not  expect  to  continue  to  con- 
trol his  emotions  for  him.  Only  with  the  reaching  of  such  a 
goal  can  he  hope  to  enter  adolescence  with  any  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  assurance  of  getting  through  that  great  wilderness 
safely. 


One  other  method  for  the  development  of  emotional 
control  is  that  of  suggestion.  This  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful methods  which  cai  be  used.  Strangely  enough, little  has 
been  written  about  it  and  many  adults  who  use  it  do  so  uncon- 
sciously. 


"Suggestion1’,  McDougall  says,  "is  a process  of  com- 
munication resulting  in  the  acceptance  with  conviction  of  the 

communicated  proposition  in  the  absence  of  logical  ly  adequate 

3 

grounds  for  its  acceptance."  "The  measure  of  suggestibility 

of  any  subject",  he  continues,  "is  then  the  readiness  with 

3 

which  he  thus  accepts  propositions." 


^Hors worthy  and  Whitely,  op.  cit.,  p.  91. 

p 

^Hartshome,  Hugh,  op.  cit.,  pp.  17-22 

%IcDougall,  William,  Introduction  to  Psychology « p.  100. 


Suggestion  exists  in  varying  degrees,  the  most  po- 
tent of  which  is  hypnosis . It  is  the  milder  degrees  which 
are  used  in  tne  moral  development  of  a child's  emotions.  It 
contributes  the  flow  of  psychic  influence  from  a higher  men- 
tal level  to  a lower  one.  This  flow  operates  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  flowing  of  an  electric  current  from  the  posi- 
tive to  the  negative  pole,  or  as  the  flowing  of  water  from  a 
nigher  level  to  a lower  level,  or  tne  passing  of  an  air  cur- 
rent from  an  area  of  high  pressure  to  one  of  low  pressure. 

The  results  of  controlled  emotions  for  the  individ- 
ual child  are  of  incalculable  value.  In  tne  first  place, 
such  control  means  an  adjusted  personality.  Such  a person- 
ality is  a properly  centered,  integrated  one. 

Improperly  controlled  emotions. . There  are  various 
types  which  appear  among  children  whose  emotions  are  not  prop- 
erly developed.  In  tne  first  place,  there  is  the  child  with 
tne  lack  of  a balanced  personality.  Hickman  declares  that 
association  "is  the  bond  of  all  proper  selfhood".”  "Our  na- 
tive tendencies",  according  to  Woodworth,  "do  not  always  pull 
together,  and  in  fact  some  of  them  pull  against  the  others. 

The  co-ordinating  of  these  processes  in  such  a manner  that 
tney  may  function  smoothly  in  line  with  one  fairly  well  estab- 
lished policy  of  conduct,  may  be  called  the  integration  of  the 


’Hickman,  Frank  S.  op.  cit.,  p.  108. 
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self.  Some  persons  are  highly  integrated  selves,  whereas, 
others  are  poorly  integrated. A poorly  integrated  personal- 
ity, then  is  one  type  of  child  whose  emotiona  development  has 
not  been  controlled  properly. 

A second  type  is  that  of  the  child  who  loses  con- 
trol of  some  particular  emotion.  This  may  he,  for  instance, 
the  emotion  of  anger.  Fever  having  learned  to  control  this 
emotion,  a child,  who  might  be  perfectly  developed,  otherwise, 
is  subject  to  outbursts  of  rage  with  all  their  attendant  evils. 

Then  there  is  the  so-called  ’'spoiled"  child,  which 
has  never  been  controlled,  at  all.  He  may  run  the  gamut  of 
all  the  emotions,  allowing  each  to  have  full  sway  for  the 
moment. 

THERAPY 

Each  of  these  must  be  diagnosed  and  treated  AS 
INDIVIDUALS,  if  the  evils  in  their  lives  are  to  be  corrected. 

It  is  an  age  of  individuality  — this  age  of  later  childhood. 
Ho  two  children  are  alike.  Ho  laws  can  be  laid  down  except, 
the  general  ones  already  listed  as  means  of  learning  self- 
control.  Patient,  painstaking,  re-leaming  must  be  gone 
through  with. 

Some  cases  contradict  all  so-called  "lav/s".  Most 
psychologists  declare  that  "hampering  the  movements  of  the 


^Woodworth,  R.  S.,  Psychology.  A Study  of  Mental  Life,  p.558 
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child"  will  produce  an  outburst  of  rage.  I have  known  two 
cases  in  which  holding  the  child  rigid  and  prevent ing  any 
movements,  whatever,  was  the  only  known  method  of  dealing  with 
his  outburst  of  rage. 

EMOTIONAL  INSTABILITY  IN  LATER  CHILDHOOD 

We  come  now  to  a study  of  "emotional  instability". 
This  must  be  distinguished  from  a simple  lack  of  emotional 
control.  The  otherwise  nirmal  child  may  lack  control  in  some 
form,  but  the  child  who  is  emotionally  unstable  is  an  abnormal 
child.  It  wrill  be  remembered  that  HcDougall  speaks  of  this 
condition  in  his  discussion  of  disposition.  He  declares  that 
one  or  more  of  the  instincts  may  be  missing  in  a particular 
disposition  or  an  instinct  may  be  so  outstanding  as  to  deter- 
mine the  disposition. 

Burt’s  discussion.  Professor  Cyril  Burt,  an  auth- 
ority on  juvenile  delinquency,  has  declared  that  much  of  this 
delinquency  is  found  anong  emotionally  unstable  children.  He 
has  found  that  the  emotional  side  "is  of  far  greater  moment 
in  dealing  with  the  criminal"  than  is  the  intellectual.^ 

Types  of  emotional  instability.  Professor  Burt  has 
found  two  contrasted  types  among  emotionally  unstable  children 
— the  more  positive,  or  sensitive,  and  the  more  active,  or 
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aggressive.  In  the  sensitive  type,  owing  to  the  operation 
of  such  inhibitive  emotions  as  fear,  disgust,  and  submissive- 
ness, the  more  aggressive  emotions  are  restrained  or  repressed. 
In  the  active  type,  there  is  little  restraint  or  repression 
and  the  child  is  openly  demonstrative  and  excitable. - 

Causes  of  emotional  instability.  Three  causes  may 
be  listed  for  emotional  instability  in  childhood.  First,  the 
inherited  emotions  may  be  out  of  balance  due  to  a marred  pat- 
tern of  the  nervous  system.  One  or  more  emotions  may  have 
been  out  of  control  in  the  family  for  generations.  Physical 
disease  in  the  parents  may  produce  the  same  results. 

Second,  there  are  the  environmental  causes.  These 
include  economic  conditions,  social  customs,  ethical  teachings, 
and  the  conduct  of  adults  with  whom  the  child  is  associated. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  third  cause,  that  of 
physical  or  mental  disease  in  the  child,  himself. 

Therapy . The  best  treatment  for  such  conditions 
considers  the  cause.  Physical  diseases  must,  of  course,  be 
treated  by  physicians.  Environmental  causes  must  be  corrected 
or  the  child  removed  to  a new  environment.  After  this  has 
been  done,  the  psychologist  may  proceed  with  the  proper  devel- 
opment of  the  emotions.  If  the  type  be  an  active  one,  the 
best  method  is  the  use  of  sublimation.  If  the  case  is  that 
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of  a sensitive  type,  he  must  be  encouraged  to  self-expression 
and  a release  of  the  emotions  inhibited. 

Prevention  is  tne  best  cure  for  any  evil.  There 
are,  however,  many  cases  of  improper  or  arrested  emotional 
developmentappearing  in  our  schools.  These  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. Tu  xgnore  them  means  to  invite  delinquency. 

THE  EMOTIONS  OF  ADOLESCENCE 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  of  a discussion  of 
the  emotions  of  adolescence.  This  period  has  been  divided 
into  one,  two^and  even  three,  divisions  by  various  psycholo- 
gists. It  seems  best  to  accept  the  three  divisions.  These 
are  marked  by  the  development  of  the  gregarious  instinct. 

In  early  adolescence,  this  instinct  operates  in  the  "gangs11 
of  boys,  and  in  the "crowds"  of  girls.  Middle  adolescence 
finds  this  sex  avoidance  ceasing.  The  groups  are  made  up 
of  both  boys  and  girls.  The  later  adolescent  is  developing 
a loyalty  for  many  and  varied  groups. 

Roughly  speaking,  early  adolescence  is  the  period 
between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  Middle  adolescence 
covers  the  period  between  fifteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Later  adolescence  lasts  from  the  seventeenth  year  to  about  the 
twenty- f ourth  year.  By  that  time  the  youth  has  reached 

maturity. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  any  periods  marked 
by  distinct  breaks  in  the  life  of  the  adolescent . All  of 
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these  periods  shade  gradually  into  each  other.  For  do  they 
occur  at  the  same  age  for  all  youths. 

EMOTIONS  OF  EAF.LY  ADOLESCENCE 

In  a study  of  the  period  of  early  adolescence,  evi- 
dence of  the  operation  of  a number  of  instincts  and  their  ac- 
companying emotions  are  encountered.  Some  of  these  are  just 
appearing,  while  others  are  maturing. 

Primary  instincts  of  this  period.  These  instincts 
include  those  of  self-assertion,  submission,  combat,  gregar- 
iousness, mating,  foodseeking,  and  repulsion.  In  some  adol- 
escents there  may  be  some  elements  of  fear  left  and  in  some 
there  appear  the  evidence  of  a rudimentaiy  parental  instinct. 

Gregariousness,  self-assertion,  and  submission. 

The  three  instincts  of  gregariousness,  self-assertion,  and 
submission,  are  in  evidence  in  the  social  order  of  the  gang 
and  of  the  crowd.  This  social  order  is  a world  unto  itself. 
Its  members  take  themselves  very  seriously. 

Combat.  The  instinct  of  combat  is  still  operating 
in  this  period.  Probably  at  the  beginning  it  is  selfish. 

It  is  brought  into  play  in  defence  of  one’s  one  'honor."  A 
bey  who  feels  that  he  has  been  "made  a fool  of"  may  attack 
the  individual  whom  he  holds  responsible  for  his  abuse.  It 
may,  however,  be  for  the  honor  of  a friend  of  his  own  sex  that 





m- 

he  fights  now. 

Matin#.  The  instinct  of  matin#  is  nov/  making  its 

appearance  with  its  accompanying  emotion  and  its  primary  char- 
acteristics.  This  is  the  period  of  the  coming  of  puberty  with 

all  of  its  strangeness  to  the  humai  body.  It  is  the  normal 

period  for  the  avoidance  of  association  with  the  opposite  sex. 
This  instinctive  attitude  provides  for  protection  during  the 
maturing  of  the  instinct.  ^ 

Food seeking  end  repulsion.  Food seeking  and  repul- 

sion  may  be  considered  together  as  they  act  as  checks  upon 
each  other.  The  sense  of  taste  is  inordinately  developed, 

at  this  period.  This  is  the  period  of  the  beginning  of  a 

particular  desire  for  sweets  and  for  highly  seasoned  foods. 

Tne  instinct  of  repulsion  with  its  emotion  of  disgust  operates 
for  protection  here,  when  an  excess  amount  of  these  foods  is 
taken  into  the  body. 

Emotional  inconsistency.  The  inconsistency  of  these 
instincts  and  their  accompanying  emotions  will  be  noted  immed- 
iately. Indeed,  the  most  of  them  are  paired  as  opposites. 

This  is  an  indication  of  the  confusion  of  the  period.  One  of 

the  instincts  will  control  the  conduct  of  the  early  adolescent 
for  a time,  after  which  the  control  passes  to  the  opposite 
instinct  and  its  emotion. 

Blending  of  emotions.  It  will  be  noted,  also,  that 

these  instincts  seldom  operate  singly.  Self-assestion  and 

% 

submission  operate  in  the  mating  instinct.  They  also  operate 
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with  the  gregarious  instinct.  Combat  seems  to  operate  v/ith 
all  of  these  instincts,  to  a degree.  This  complex  operation 
of  the  instincts  produces  an  indefinite  number  of  combinations 
of  blended  emotions  which  color  all  of  the  life  of  the  early 
adolescent. 

The  adolescent  "shell".  Toward  the  end  of  early 
adolescence  a peculiar  transformation  takes  place  in  the  life 
of  many  normal  boys.  It  is  marked  by  a v/ithdrawal  from  the 
gang  and  a refusal  to  associate  with  either  sex.  Some  psy- 
chologists have  declared  that  in  early  adolescence  a boy  is 
stubborn  and  careless,  that  he  rarely  ever  shows  any  emotion 
at  all.  They  insist  that  this  thick  shell  of  selfish,  stub- 
born carelessness  must  be  broken  to  bits  before  he  can  become 
of  any  value  to  society.  Early  adolescence,  in  reality,  is 
marked  by  a feeling  of  maturity  together  with  a sense  of  con- 
fusion but  coupled  with  a sense  of  the  necessity  for  emotional 
control.  This  may  appear  to  be  simply  stubbornness  or  uncon- 
cern. It  is  however,  marked  with  extreme  emotion. 

This  apparent  carelessness  has  a double  purpose.  It 
indicates  the  adolescent  belief  that  emotions  should  be  control- 
led in  a mature  age  and  that  he  has  reached  that  mature  age. 

It  also  serves  as  a protective  measure  which  is  instinctive, 
the  boy  feels  that  he  may  make  himself  appear  absurd  if  he  says 
anything  in  the  face  of  reproof.  If  he  believes  himself  to 
be  in  the  wrong,  already  he  has  been  foolish  enough.  The 
sooner  the  affair  is  forgotten  the  better.  If  he  is  convinced 
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that  he  is  right,  he  is  afraid  that  he  may  say  the  wrong  thing 
in  his  defense.  Rather  than  be  ridiculed,  he  does  not  ex- 
plain his  feelings  at  all.  Instead,  he  "encysts”  himself, 
mentally,  as  tne  younger  child  does  physically,  against  danger. 

Controlling  early  adolescent  emotions.  The  control 
of  emotions  in  early  adolescense  is  best  secured  through  a 
sympathetic  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  adult  leaders  in 
the  normal  development  of  the  boy  or  girl.  The  early  adoles- 
cent believes  in  emotional  control.  He  believes  that  emo- 
tional control  is  evidence  of  maturity.  For  him  to  develop 
normally  includes  a development  of  emotional  control. 

EMOTIONS  OF  MIDDLE  ADOLESCENCE 

Emotions,  to  a middle  adolescent,  are  life  itself. 

No  other  period  in  life  is  so  filled  with  emotions  end  in  no 
other  period  do  they  so  profoundly  affect  humen  life  and  human 
development.  Not  only  emotions  of  great  value  in  adolescent 
development,  but  their  very  power  in  the  life  of  the  adoles- 
cent makes  them  exceedingly  dangerous  except  under  proper  care 
and  training. 

The  primary  instincts  of  this  .period.  By  the  com- 
ing of  middle  adolescence  all  of  the  instincts  have  appeared. 
Indeed,  nearly  all  of  the  primary  instincts  seems  to  be  oper- 
ating in  full  force.  Although  many  of  them  seem  to  have  be- 
come quiescent  in  other  periods,  all  of  them  appear  now  with 
greater  force  than  ever  and  seemingly  without  any  checks  upon 
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Curiosity.  The  instinct  of  curiosity  is  especial- 
ly strong  in  this  period.  Particularly  curious  as  to  the 
operation  of  instincts  and  emotions,  these  middle  adolescents 
stimulate  all  of  them  for  the  sake  of  a "thrill". 

Foodseeking  and  repulsion.  An  increased  sensitiv- 
ity to  outward  stimuli  emphazises  the  strength  of  the  in- 
stincts of  foodseeking  end  repulsion.  Food,  all  of  it,  in- 
terests the  youth  at  this  period.  If  it  tastes  good,  it  is 
"veiy,  ver^  good  ".  If  it  tastes  bad,  it  is"veiy,  very,  bad". 
The  stimulation  of  the  emotions  through  the  use  of  drugs  or 
alcohol  is  abnormal  and  must  be  treated  as  such. 

The  acquisitive  and  constructive  instincts.  This 
is  a period  of  the  beginning  of  development  of  skill  in  con- 
struction. The  instincts  of  construction  snd  acquisition  are 
very  strong.  They  are  manifested,,  however,  in  a different 
form  from  that  of  the  previous  periods.  The  boy  is  engaged 
in  collecting  and  constructing  articles  of  real  value.  The 
girl  is  adding  to  her  "hope  chest"  articles  she  is  collecting 
or  making.  These  will  all  have  their  places  in  the  home  to 
be  set  up  at  maturity. 

The  instincts  of  anneal  and  escape.  The  youth  is 
now  developing  an  independent  life  for  himself.  He  is  en- 
deavoring to  rid  himself  of  the  emotions  of  fear  and  of  help- 
less distress.  These,  however,  often  make  themselves  felt 
as  he  faces  the  alternating  moods  of  this  period..  He  may 
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even  become  frightened  at  the  great  company  of  emotions  which 
have  appeared  in  his  life  and  which  he  does  not  understand. 
These  emotions,  at  this  age,  often  are  strong  enough  to  cause 
suicide. 

Combat.  The  instinct  of  combat  is  still  active  in 
the  life  of  the  middle  adolescent.  Anger,  once  aroused,  dur- 
ing this  period,  was  never  hotter  in  any  period  of  his  exist- 
ence. Fights,  at  this  age,  really  are  serious  affairs. 

The  parental  instinct.  The  parental  instinct  is 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt.  Just  new,  only  its  secondary 
characteristics  are  appearing  in  the  altruistic  care  of  young- 
er members  of  society.  But  the  emotion  accompanying  this  in- 
stinct is  rapidly  coming  into  operation. 

The  instincts  of  self-assertion  and  submission. 
Self-assertion  and  submission  are  in  full  bloom  during  this 
period.  They  are  evidenced  by  the  tendency  to  "show-off"  or 
to  do  "thrill  stunts",  contrasted  with  the  humble  admiration 
of  other  members  of  the  group.  Further  evidence  is  shown 
in  the  type  of  clothing  affected  now.  Adolescent  clothing 
tends  to  be"flashy"  and  "loud".  These  instincts  are  very  evi- 
dent in  their  connection  with  those  of  mating  and  gregariousness. 

Mating.  The  sex  instinct  is  now  reaching  maturity. 
The  primary  characteristics  are,  almost  all  of  them,  fully 
developed,  McDougall  declares  that  it  "expresses  itself  un- 
mistakably about,  or  shortly  before,  the  time  at  which  physi- 
cal growth  is  completed5. 


The  emotion  accompanying  this  instinct  is  one  of  the 
deeper  and  more  powerful  forces  working  in  the  life  of  the 
youth.  Properly  controlled,  it  will  make  him  into  a strong 
and  useful  member  of  society.  Loosed  on  him  in  ignorance, 
or  lack  of  control,  it  may  destroy  even  life  itself. 

The  gregarious  instinct.  The  gregarious  instinct 
is,  also,  one  of  the  strongest  impulses  of  this  period.  It 
has,  however,  developed  beyond  the  stage  at  which  it  appeared 
in  early  adolescence.  There  is  still  the  desire  of  associa- 
tion with  others.  But  this  desire  has  outgrown  the  old  gang 
or  crowd.  The  gang  and  crowd  lines  are  still  preserved  but 
the  wall  between  the  sexes  has  been  broken  down.  The  group 
now  includes  both  sexes. 

Training  Middle  Adolescent  Emotions.  There  are  two 
metnods  of  training  and  coil  rolling  the  emotions  of  middle  ad- 
olescence. The  outside  method  is  coercion;  the  inside  method 
is  through  self-control. 

Fear  is  the  common  method  used  in  coercion.  But  in 
the  absence  of  outward  authority  the  individual  is  at  the  mercy 
of  his  environment  and  tne  forces  within  him.  The  only  effec- 
tive control  is  self-control. 

The  building  of  a powerful  personality  is  through 
the  recognition  of  the  power  of  the  emotions,  in  the  middle 
adolescent  period,  the  realization  of  their  value  and  in  the 
proper  training  of  these  emotions.  The  proper  training  of 
emotions  is  in  the  development  of  self-control.  In  the  nor- 
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mal  middle  adolescent  the  emphasis  on  control  shifts  from 
without  to  within  the  individual.  In  the  case  of  abnormal  or 

improper  development  of  emotions  in  this  period  it  is  necessary 
to  train  the  individual  in  the  understanding  and  control  of 
these  emotions.  There  is  little  possibility  of  success  with- 

out his  cooperation. 

EMOTIONS  OF  LATER  ADOLESCENCE 

All  of  the  primary  instincts  and  their  accompanying 
emotions  have  appeared  in  the  human  life  by  the  coming  of 
later  adolescence.  In  the  normal  man,  most  of  them  are  in 

operation.  They  are,  however,  rapidly  relating  themselves  to 

the  larger  life  which  he  is  to  live  in  adulthood.  They  are 

now  rg? idly  te  ing  sublimated  n d regulated  as  forces  to  be 
used  in  that  greater  life. 

Instincts  operating  in  this  period.  The  gregari- 

ous  instinct  is  still  strong  in  the  life  of  the  later  adoles- 
cent. But  there  is  now  a strong  tendency  to  break  over  the 

old  group  line  and  to  belong  to  more  than  one  group.  This 

gregarious  instinct  is  seeking  for  him  a place  among  the  men 
of  the  world. 

The  instinct  of  self-assertion,  or  that  of  submis- 
sion, is  now  rapidly  making  him  into  the  leader  or  follower 
which  he  is  to  be  in  the  life  of  the  w-orld.  His  foodseeking 

instinct  has  become  sublimated  in  his  seeking  for  a livelihood 
under  the  control  of  regulations  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
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His  acquisitive  instinct  is  now  concerned  with  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  as  defined  by  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 

Eis  parental  mating  instincts  are  now  concerned  with  prepara- 
tions for  a real  home  and  a real  family. 

Characteristics  of  this  period.  Later  adolescense, 
as  we  have  said,  is  the  period  of  summing  up  and  harmonizing 
all  the  elements  of  previous  development.  It  is  a period  of 
retrospection  --  a period  of  “long,  long,  thoughts1'.  It  is 
a period  when  values  are  worked  out  to  the  minutest  detail. 

It  is  a period  of  re-valuation  of  all  values. 

Tracey  has  declared  that  in  this  later  period  of  ad- 
olescence "the  tides  of  feeling  are  somewhat  regulated,  and 
their  ebb  abd  flow  are  just  a shade  more  sober  and  steady,  not 
because  feeling  itself  is  emy  less  strong,  but  because  it  has 
become  subject,  in  a larger  measure  than  before,  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  higher  thought  powerd'. 

Of  course  what  is  said  here  refers  to  normal  devel- 
opment. Maay  present  day  adolescents  do  not  show  any  degree 
of  self-control.  They  seem  to  have  a desire  to  continue  the 
adolescent  period  indefinitely,  to  make  life,  itself,  one  long 
emotional  thrill.  Because  of  this  tendency,  middle  adoles- 
cence witn  its  craving  for  emotional  experience,  often  extends 
well  up  into  the  college  age. 

In  later  adolescence,  the  emotions  are  not  disap- 
pearing. They  have  never  been  stronger  or  deeper.  They  are 
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the  forces  necessary  to  lead  the  life  of  the  youth  into  the 
life  of  yourg  adulthood.  It  is  useless  to  allow  these  emo- 
tions to  run  wild.  They  must  be  controlled  to  be  of  vaLue. 

Control  of  later  adolescent  emotions.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  repress  these  emotions  in  order  to  exhibit  con- 
trol of  them.  Repression  only  brings  about  later  abnormali- 
ty. What  must  be  done  is  to  sublimate  them.  — to  harness 
them  to  worthwhile  social  and  religious  activities,  which  will 
give  the  proper  training  for  adulthood. 

Later  adolescent  emotions  are  also  brought  under 
control  through  the  formation  of  great  habit  systems.  These 
habit  systems  are  both  intellectual  and  physical.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  emotional  habits  are  sentiments  and  that 
sentiments  nake  up  character  which  controls  conduct.  Probab- 
ly the  greatest  feature  of  later  adolescence  is  this  mutual  de 
pendence  of  habit  and  emotion.  The  chief  element  of  habit 
formation  is  found  in  the  emotions. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY 

Man’s  total  personality  is  a blended  one.  It  con- 
sists of  the  intellect,  the  will,  and  the  emotions.  Yet 
these  three  are  one  in  the  personality. 

These  three  may  be  represented  by  a triangle  within 
a circle.  This  disk  alone,  however,  would  represent  only  a 
cross-section  of  the  personality,  for  it  will  be  drawn  out 
into  a cylinder  by  the  advancing  years. 
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Should,  the  development  of  the  emotions  or  of  their 
control  "be  arrested  at  any  given  cross  section  of  this  sylin- 
der,  while  the  intellect  and  will  continue  to  develop,  a twis- 
ted personality  will  result.  Such,  also,  would  he  the  result 

if  the  emotions  were  developed  beyond  either  tne  intellect  or 
the  will  or  both.  A twisted  personality  results  in  a neu- 

rosis and  a neurosis  may  result  in  delinquency. 

This  theory  is  not  at  great  variance  with  that  of 
Freud.  The  discoverer  of  tne  unconscious  mind  declares  that 

a neurosis  is  the  result  of  an  idea  supressed  into  the  uncon- 
scious. If  this  idea  be  tne  result  of  an  arrested  urge,  or 

of  a regression,  the  urge  produces  a complex  on  the  plane  of 
emotional.  development  at  which  it  finds  itself. 

The  difference  is  tnat  Freud  speaks  of  only  one 
great  urge  — the  Libido.  The  hormic  tneory  provides  us 

with  the  recognition  of  fourteen  or  more  primary  urge^ 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  develop  a basis 
xor  a new  theoiy  of  neurosis  — arrested  development  of  one 
of  the  phases  of  personality.  Proper  tests  are  being  pro- 

vided to  determine  the  intellectual  development  of  the  indiv- 
idual. Some  work  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  testing  the 

development  of  the  will.  While  it  is  not  possible,  at  this 

time,  to  measure  emotions,  and  may  never  be  possible,  at 
least  it  has  been  possible,  in  the  study  of  two  years  ago,  to 
establish  certain  levels  of  emotion  which  may  be  used  as  a 
basis  of  comparison  with  tne  otner  phases  of  personality. 
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This  study  is  a qualitative  study  of  six  actual  cases 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  in  each 
case,  to  analyse  the  personality,  to  show  the  level  of  emo- 
tion which  has  been  reached  in  each  case,  and  to  suggest  a 
possible  approach  in  treating  the  case. 


CHAPTER  II 


A CASE  OF  "FIFTEEN  YEAR  SHELL" 

I becane  connected  with  the  case  of  Eric  Mahoney  at 
the  very  outset  and  compiled  the  records  of  the  case,  myself. 
The  case  appeared  veiy  hopeless  on  the  surface  and  all  those 
concerned  seemed  to  agree  on  this  point,  even  the  boy,  hinsejf. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CASE 

There  were  no  lack  of  records  as  to  the  previous 
history  of  the  family.  I found  that  almost  every  social 
agency  in  the  city  had  had  contact  with  them. 

The  father.  The  father  had  the  longest  record  on  file. 

First,  there  was  his  army  enlistment  and  honorable  discharge 
before  the  end  of  three  years.  Then  there  was  his  court 

record.  This  was  a long  one.  The  earlier  part  showed  "lar- 

ceny" , "operating  automobile  without  the  authority  of  the  owner", 
"illegal  sale  of  liquor",  There  were  records  of  two  lengthy 
periods  "on  the  island  — state’s  prison.  In  recent  years, 
however,  while  tne  record  was  a heavy  one,  the  single  charge 
was  drunkeness. 

Then  there  was  his  hospital  record.  It  was  there 

I found  ny  first  key  to  the  father's  picture.  He  had  spent 

a number  of  weeks  in  the  hospital  with  an  injured  foot.  Fur- 
ther inquiry  showed  that  this  injury  had  been  sustained  in  the 
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regular  course  of  his  work.  To  iry  amazement  I found  that  he 
had  been  employed  steadily  for  nearly  eight  years  by  one  cor- 
poration and  that  even  at  the  time  of  my  investigation  he  was 
still  working  for  them.  When  his  foot  was  injured,  the  cor- 
poration paid  his  hospital  expenses  and  continued  to  pay  his 
wages  to  his  wife. 

Later  investigation  snowed  that  he  was  a piano 
player.  Often  he  played  at  night  in  the  taverns  to  add  to 
the  family  income.  While  playing  he  would  be  offered  drinks 
by  the  customers.  If  he  refused  he  would  have  angered  the 
customers  and  would  have  been  discharged.  He  therefore, 
often  found  himself  intoxicated  before  the  evening  was  over. 
This  fact  seems  to  explain  his  two  contrary  behavior  patterns. 
The  local  court  seems  to  have  urd  erstood  the  situation  and  to 
have  dealt  leniently  with  him  except  in  such  cases  which  were 
complicated  by  larceny  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

The  record  shows  many  periods  of  "probation”,  or  "suspended 
sentence",  or,  often,  that  the  "case  was  dismissed". 

The  mother.  The  mother  had  no  court  record.  She  seems  to 
have  had  little  education.  Her  contacts  with  the  social 
agencies  came  at  times  when  the  law  had  deprived  her  of  her 
husband’s  support  and  she  was  forced  to  appeal  for  material 
help  for  herself  and  her  children  of  whom  she  had  six.  Two 
of  these  were  older  than  Eric.  Hone  of  these  had  any  court 
records  except  the  older  brother  who  had  been  on  probation 
once  for  breaking  end  entering  and  larceny. 
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But  the  mother’s  reputation  with  the  social  agencies 
was  bad.  I was  advised  not  to  visit  the  home.  The  family, 
they  said,  was  bad,  uncooperative,  and  unteachable.  Besides, 
I might  be  subjectedto  physical  injury. 

The  boy  himself.  I was  asked  to  take  the  boy’s  case  when  it 
was  presented  by  the  police.  Here  was  a fifteen  year  old  boy 
charged  with  the  larceny  of  an  automobile  and  captured  in  the 
car  by  the  police  officers. 

Investigaticn  showed  that  the  boy  had  had  only  one 
contact  with  the  court.  He  had  been  charged  with  "fighting 
and  swearing”,  but  the  case  had  been  dismissed.  He  did, 
however,  have  a long  record  with  the  social  agencies.  These 
records  showed  treatment  for  "a  weak  heart",  "sent  to  camp", 
and  "frozen  fingers".  In  the  records  he  appeared  as  "surly", 
"stubborn",  and  "uncooperative". 

His  school  report  could  not  have  been  worse.  He 
was  repeating  the  eighth  grade.  His  teacher  reported  him  as 
"surly,  stubbon,  uncooperative,  and  of  low  mentality  — incap- 
able of  doing  his  school  work".  His  principal  declared  that 
the  boy  was  a sneak,  a cigarette  fiend,  a liar,  a cheat,  and 
a thief.  This  last  he  said  he  based  on  the  court  records, 
not  on  any  personal  knowledge.  But  the  boy,  he  said,  was 
"surly,  stubborn,  lazy,  ignorant,  and  dumb".  All  this  they 
insisted  on  saying  to  me  in  the  presence  of  the  boy.  When 
asked  if  all  this  was  true,  the  boy  replied  with  a single  wore} 
"Yes". 
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But  now  came  a gleam  of  hope.  I interviewed  the 
Attendance  Officer.  This  rnai  said  that  it  was  true  that  Eric 
had  been  absent  from  school  quite  frequently  for  a year.  But 
he  had  found  definite  reasons  for  these  absences.  The  winter 
before,  in  an  effort  to  help  the  family  financially,  the  boy 
had  frozen  his  fingers  shovelling  snow.  This  necessitated 
his  being  absent  from  school. 

"It  is  true",  said  the  Attendance  Officer,  "that 
manydays  the  boy  went  to  the  theater  when  he  was  supposed  to 
be  at  the  hospital.  But  the  poor  fellow  was  so  hopelessly 
behind  with  his  school  work  that  he  was  lost  in  a maze  when 
he  was  in  school.  His  loss  of  time,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
reason  for  his  repeating  his  gp ade  this  year.  This  is  the 
first  time  he  has  repeated  a grade. 

"As  to  his  attitude,  I believe  nobody  has  yet  been 
able  to  get  ’under  his  skin’.  I don’t  believe  he’s  bad. 

I’ve  tried  to  be  his  friend  — that’s  what  he  needs.  But  I 
haven’t  succeeded  — nobody  has." 

An  interview  with  the  father  and  mother  revealed  the 
fact  that  i,he  boy  had  given  them  no  trouble  until  a year  be- 
fore that  time.  But  for  nearly  a year  now  he  had  been  retir- 
ing and  unfriendly.  His  mother  declared  that  he  obeyed  her 
but  with  a stolid  indifference. 

Taken  to  the  clinic  for  an  intelligence  test,  the 
boy  was  quite  friendly.  The  score  on  the  test  showed  an  In- 
telligence Quotient  of  1094?  an  extremely  high  normal  inteln- 


gence.  Ee  declared,  "I  could  have  done  better  hut  I didn't 
know  what  some  of  the  big  words  meant." 

DIAGNOSING  THE  CASE 

We  thus  had  three  keys  for  our  diagnosis.  These 
included  the  report  of  the  Attendance  Officer,  the  interview 
with  the  father  and  mother,  end  the  result  of  the  intelligence 
test.  The  tentative  diagnosis  was  that  of  "a  normal  fifteen 
year  shell".  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  "shell"  is  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  previous  study. ^ This  diagnosis  was 
later  amended  by  adding  the  words  "possibly  superimposed  on  a 
* schizoid*  personality"  to  provide  for  the  later  conclusion 
that,  if  removed,  the  shell  might  return  if  the  boy  v;ere  sub- 
j ected  to  high  emotional  tension. 

A schizoid  personality  is  an  introverted  personal- 
ity, whose  emotional  life  is  more  or  less  dissociated  from  his 
ideational  content;  unsocial,  given  to  fantasy,  and  to  sudden, 
irrational,  abrupt  changes  of  mood  and  sentiment.  (Split 
mentality).  If  these  traits  occur  within  normal  limits,  the 
personality  is  called  schi zoid- thymic . If  they  develop  into 

a psychosis,  the  disorder  is  called  schizophrenia. 

It  might  have  been  possible  to  give  the  case  the 
"type"  diagnosis.  But  personal  contact  with  the  boy  led  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  "shell"  diagnosis  as  a working  hypoth- 
esis. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  mother  declared  that 
the  boy  underwent  a distinct  change  in  his  personality  a year 
before  this  time.  That  was  accepted  as  the  time  of  the  form- 
ation of  the  shell.  Had  the  accepted  diagnosis  been  that  of 
the  personality  type  it  would  have  been  necessaxy  to  show  that 
his  conduct  had  been  marked  by  this  attitude  since  early  child- 
hood. 

It  was  presumed  that  the  shell  was  formed  at  about 

the  time  the  fingers  were  frozen.  This  injury  may  have  re- 
sulted in  a nervous  shock  as  well.  At  any  rate  here  was  a 

boy  at  just  the  right  age  for  the  formation  of  such  a shell, 

subjected  to  an  injury  which  interfered  with  the  performance 
of  his  home  duties  and  required  frequent  absences  from  school. 
Reprimanded  for  his  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  his  work, 
both  at  home  and  school,  he  created  for  himself  a shelter  of 
indifference  into  which  he  could  retire  when  he  felt  it  to  be 
necessary . 

Explanation  of  difficulties.  Such  diagnosis  would 
explain  a number  of  difficulties  which  the  case  presented. 

In  the  first  place  the  boy  was  not  dull  mentally.  His  in- 
telligence quotient  certainly  proved  him  to  be  normally.  He 
was  repeating  his  grade  because  of  continued  absence  the  year 
before.  His  absences  were  due  to  two  causes.  First,  his 
injury  required  his  attendance  at  the  hospital  for  treatment. 
Second,  his  truancies  were  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  already 
falling  behind  with  his  work  end  could  find  no  point  of  con- 
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In  the  second  place,  his  apparent  stubbornness  and 
indifference  were  only  a cloak  — a shell  — to  cover  his 
real  emotions.  If  he  appeared  indifferent  he  would  not  be 
forced  continually  to  explain  his  failures  at  school  and  at 
home.  This  condition,  his  mother  said,  made  its  appearance 
about  midway  of  his  fifteenth  year. 

In  the  third  place,  his  so-called  "larceny”  of  the 
automobile  was  not  necessarily  abnormal.  A lonely  boy,  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  had  accepted  a ride  in  a car  stolen  by  the 
driver  with  whom  he  was  not  acouainted.  True,  Eric  knew  that 
the  car  v/as  stolen.  Tne  driver  told  him  so,  His  conduct 
was  delinquent  but  not  necessarily  abnormal.  The  court  recog- 
nized the  guilt  of  the  driver  by  returning  him  to  the  state 
school  for  boys  (he  wras  on  parole). 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  APPROACH 

The  approach  to  such  a problem  presents  a number  of 
initial  difficulties.  How  shall  a stranger  approach  a boy 
who  will  not  respond  to  an  approach  on  the  part  of  those  he 
knows  alreacfy"?  How  shall  one  approach  a home  known  as  def- 
initely unfriendly  to  the  law  and  to  social  workers? 

Contacting  the  Church.  In  the  first  place,  it  seemed  wise  to 
contact  the  church.  The  Mahoneys  were  Roman  Catholics.  The 
resident  pastor  of  this  church  wras  known  as  eager  to  cooperate 
with  agencies  in  contact  with  his  people.  If  he  contacted 
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tne  Mahoney  home  first  for  me,  he  could  prepare  the  way  for  ny 
first  interview  with  the  family. 

Contacting  the  family.  In  contacting  the  family  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  go  as  a friend,  vouched  for  by  the  minister  of  the 
church,  in  order  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  parents. 

ViThile  in  the  home  it  was  necessary  that  I act  as  a courteous 
guest  and  not  as  a police  officer. 

Contacting  the  boy.  Having  made  the  oreviously  mentioned  con- 

tacts,  I was  no w ready  to  contact  the  boy.  True,  I was  a 

stranger  to  him.  But  I was  a stranger  who  had  been  accepted 

as  a welcome  guest  in  his  home. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  there  existed  ill 
feelings  between  the  boy  and  home  since  he  acted  stubborn  and 
indifferent  while  there.  The  diagnosis,  however,  would  not 

accept  this.  His  stubbornness  and  indifference  were  merely  a 

shell  of  pretense.  Inside  this  the  boy  loved  and  believed  in 

his  home.  I must  nowr  establish  myself  as  one  who  understood 
him  as  no  one  else  did  — as  he  did  not  understand  himself. 

To  accomplish  this  I must  quietly  tell  him  what  I knew  about 
him  as  knowledge,  and  what  I believed  sbout  him  as  faith. 

The  indicated  treatment  was  that  of  reeducation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  boy 
must  be  won.  The  warmth  of  friendship  will  open  the  shell 

where  the  cold  of  harsh  treatment  closes  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  boy  must  be  taught  the  value 
of  education  for  him.  His  physical  condition  would  not  per- 
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mit  him  to  engage  in  heavy  labor.  Such  a realization  would 
increase  his  interest  in  his  school  work. 

In  the  third  place,  the  boy  must  be  shown,  that  the 
universe  is  i eally  friendly  toward  him.  He  must  be  brought  to 
see  tnat  teachers  and  students  and  parents  and  brothers  and 
sisters  wrill  like  him  if  he  is  earnest  in  his  work  and  friend- 
ly in  his  attitudes.  He  must  be  shown  definitely  that  he  can 
form  worthwhile  friendships  with  other  boys. 

The  prognosis.  The  prognosis  was  good.  The  indications 
were  that  success  would  xollow  such  an  approach.  Care  would 
have  to  be  taken,  however,  to  prevent  any  heavy  nervous  ten- 
sion  occurring  during  a number  of  months.  Such  a condition 
might  precipitate  the  return  of  the  " shell" . 

Results.  The  results  of  six  month & ’ treatment  amply  justi- 
fied the  diagnosis.  The  boy  never  failed  to  report  for  a 
scheduled  interview  but  once.  When  this  occurred  I did  not 
wait  for  a later  opportunity  to  see  him.  I went  for  him 
immediately.  I must  teach  him  that  the  universe  is  orderly 
and  that  obligations  must  be  met  on  time.  Calmly,  quietly, 
kindly,  but  firmly,  I explained  this  to  him.  He  never  failed 
me  again. 

By  the  end  of  six  months  a radical  change  had  taken 
pla.ce.  The  boy  was  passing  in  his  school  work  and  was  again 
in  favor  with  the  school  authorities.  At  home  his  entire 
attitude  was  changed.  He  was  kind  to  all  of  the  family,  es- 
pecially to  his  little  sisters.  His  mother  reported  that  he 
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was  now  a great  help  to  her  in  the  house  work.  The  house, 
indeed,  seemed  to  show  it.  It  was  cleaner.  The  hallway  was 
neat,  the  floors  were  swept  and  the  windows  were  clean.  All 
this  in  contrast  to  its  former  appearance. 

The  father  had  been  sober  for  two  months  31  d showing 
it  in  his  physically  appearance.  Eric  had  formed  new  asso- 
ciates of  his  own  accord.  He  was  spending  much  of  his  spare 
time  reading  good  books  from  the  city  library. 

Altogether,  there  seemed  little  doubt  of  a genuine 
cure,  allowing  for  the  possibility  of  a return  of  the  shell 
in  the  face  of  a serious  nervous  shock. 


- CHAPTER  III 

A CASE  OF  ARRESTED  PERSONALITY 

My  first  contact  with  the  case  of  Mike  Verago  oc- 
curred in  a conference  with  a parole  officer  of  the  Boys’ 

Parole  Division  of  the  Welfare  Department  of  a New  England 
state.  It  was  suggested  that  I might  be  able  to  find  the 
difficulty  in  the  case.  The  boy  had  been  sent  to  the  state 
school  for  younger  boys  in  1902,  after  two  years  of  constant 
difficulty  with  the  police.  Since  that  time  he  had  been 
parolled  three  times  and  twice  had  been  returned  to  the  school 
with  no  apparent  success  in  correcting  his  difficulty. 

The  parole  officer  had  made  a recent  visit  to  the 
boy’s  home.  He  had  found  it  impossible  to  establish  any  sort 
of  rapport  with  the  boy  in  the  home.  Mike  had  stood  in  the 
doorway,  leaning  against  the  door  facing,  with  the  attitude  and 
facial  expression  of  ”Yes,  I’m  a tough  guy  and  I know  it.  So 
what?”  However,  a long  walk  with  the  boy  had  broken  down  the 
opposition  and  the  boy  had  accepted  the  friendly  attitude  of 
the  officer. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CASE 

I made  a thorough  study  of  the  records.  TheS'e  were 
well  and  carefully  kept  over  a period  of  more  than  five  years. 
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Brief  summary.  Beginning  about  the  first  of  August,  1930, 

Mike  was  in  court  several  times  charged  witn  breaking  and  enter- 
ing and  larceny  and  was  finally  sent  to  the  state  school  in 
September  of  1932.  In  1933,  he  was  paroled  to  his  stepbrother, 
In  1934,  he  was  returned  to  the  state  school  charged  with  tru- 
ancy. In  the  latter  part  of  that  summer,  he  was  paroled  and 
placed  in  a foster  home.  While  in  this  foster  home,  he  in- 
jured his  wrist  twice  in  accidents.  This  injury  was  serious 
enough  to  require  X-ray  pictures  and  an  extended  period  of 
treatments.  Removed  from  this  home,  in  a few  months,  he  was 
placed  in  a second  foster  home.  From  this  place  he  ran  away 
and  was  returned  to  the  state  school  where  he  remained  until 
the  end  of  the  summer  of  1935.  At  that  time  he  was  paroled  to 
his  mother  who  was  living  in  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Varego  returned 
to  her  home  city  near  Christmas  time. 


FAMILY 


The  family  history  is  an  extremely  complicated  one. 
Three  families,  the  father  had.  Of  these,  no  trace  remains 
except  the  third. 

Father.  The  father  was  bom  in  Italy.  He  was  married  first 
in  that  country  and  his  wife  died  there . Their  one  child  was 
left  in  Italy  when  he  came  to  America.  No  trace  of  her  has 
been  found.  In  America,  he  married  again.  His  second  wife 
died  in  1913,  leaving  one  son.  This  son  went  to  sea  and  has 
not  been  heard  from  since  his  mother’s  death.  The  father 
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seems  to  have  been  prosperous  and  happy  with  his  first  and 
second  families.  He  was  not  employed,  however,  from  1930  to 
his  death.  He  seems  to  have  lost  all  of  the  property  which  he 
had  accumulated. 

Mother:  Mike's  mother  was  his  father's  third  wife.  This 

was  the  mother's  second  marriage.  She  held  a set  of  children 
by  her  first  husband  who  died  previous  to  her  second  marriage. 
It  was  to  one  of  these,  a son,  that  Mike  was  paroled  the  first 
time.  The  mother  had  one  child  about  two  months  after  her 
marriage  to  Mike's  father.  Her  husband  disclaimed  paternity 
of  the  child.  This  child,  a son,  was  in  a county  training 
school.  Besides  Mike,  therewere  two  other  childrai  by  this 
marriage  — two  little  girls  who  were  in  foster  homes. 

On  August  15,  1932,  Mrs.  Varego  ran  away  with  a push 
cart  peddler  whose  name  was  unknown  to  the  authorities.  She 
was  later  located  at  a city  in  Hew  Jersey.  Mike  was  paroled 
to  her  at  that  address  in  the  fall  of  1935. 

After  the  death  of  her  inamorata,  she  returned  to  her 
home  city  to  find  the  boy's  father  dead,  also.  At  present, 
she  and  the  boy  were  living  together.  The  home  situation  was 
complicated  by  a nan  lodger  whose  relation  to  the  family  was 
suspicious,  to  say  the  least. 

The  boy  himself.  Mike,  himself,  was  now  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Test  records  showed  his  intelligence  quotient  to  be  72.  He 
was  in  a special  class  in  his  school  and  had  been  so  classified 
for  at  least  three  years.  He  was  doing  third  grade  work  and 
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doing  that  very  poorly.  Personal  observation  of  that  special 
class  work  led  me  to  believe  that  he  had  little  incentive  for 
progress  or  even  for  attending  school.  Certainly  he  had  no 
love  for  the  work. 

DIAGNOSIS 

In  making  a diagnosis  of  this  case  it  was  necessary 
to  consider  all  phases  or  the  boy's  personality  and  conduct. 
This  presented  a strange  and  pitiful  picture. 

The  diagnosis.  Mentally  he  had  an  intelligence  quotient  of 
72.  This  re  ans  a mental  age  of  ten  years.  Volitional  ly,  he 
had  presented  the  attitude  of  a nine  year  old  in  the  game  of 
"follow  your  leader".  The  leader  in  this  case  happened  to  be 
his  older  brother  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  delinquencies. 
Emotionally,  I expected  to  find  him  on  the  same  level.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  emotional  and  volitional  charac- 
teristics of  later  childhood  are  discussed  in  chapter  I.  With 
a chronological  age  of  fourteen  we  are  presented  with  the  pic- 
ture of  a personality  arrested  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  by 
some  tremendous  emotional  shock.  Such  <n  arrested  personal- 
ity might  be  released  and  helped  to  overtake  the  chronological 
age.  It  might  also  be  held  in  continuous  arrest  by  further 
emotional  crises. 

Reasons  for  the  diagnosis.  The  record  showed  that  he  had  been 
sent  to  the  state  school  three  times.  Each  time  the  action 


was  taken  by  the  court  following  a more  or  less  serious  de- 
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linquency  on  the  part  of  the  boy.  The  dates  of  these  delin- 
quencies correspond  with  the  datescf  serious  emotional  crises 
in  the  life  of  the  boy. 

His  mother  eloped  with  the  push  cart  peddler  on  Aug- 
ust 15,  1932.  Mike  was  sent  to  the  state  school  on  September 
14  of  the  same  year.  He  was  paroled  in  1933.  His  father  died 
in  1934  and  the  boy  was  returned  to  the  state  school  within 
less  than  a month. 

He  was  paroled  again  late  in  1934.  Then  he  faced  X 
two  crises.  First,  there  was  the  injury  to  his  wrist  and 
second,  a letter  came  to  him  from  his  mother  in  Mew  Jersey, 

She  wanted  him  writh  her.  He  ran  away  and  tried  to  reach  his 
mother.  Recaptured,  he  was  returned  to  the  school. 

His  delinquencies  began  in  the  midst  of  the  emotional 
stress  at  the  beginning  of  his  mother's  infidelity.  Investi- 
gation showed  that  prior  to  that  time  he  was  apparently  a nor- 
mal. child.  He  had  entered  kindergarten  at  the  age  of  six. 
After  one  year  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  first  grade.  Here 
he  made  a creditable  record  and  was  promoted  to  the  second 
grade  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  second  grade  he  did  well 
and  again  he  was  promoted  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Near  the 
end  of  his  first  year  in  the  third  grade  came  the  final  step 
in  me  breaking  of  his  home.  Since  that  time  he  had  not  been 
able  to  complete  the  third  grade  work.  Obviously  that  early 
crisis  had  resulted  in  the  arresting  of  his  entire  personality 
and  that  the  succeeding  crises  had  prevented  any  escape  from 
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that  arises  ted  condition. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nowhere  in  the  record 
is  there  any  evidence  of  any  more  serious  delinquency  than  tru- 
ancy on  the  part  of  the  boy  after  that  first  commitment.  Eis 
record  is  good  at  the  state  school.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  each  of  his  periods  of  residence  there  has  been  under 
the  average  in  length.  His  record  with  his  stepbrother  is 
marred  only  by  truancy  from  school,  following  Ms  father's 
death.  His  record  in  his  foster  home  is  good  — he  "was  happy 
there",  to  use  his  own  expression.  Kis  record  at  his  second 
foster  home  is  excellent  until  his  attempt  to  run  a ,wqy. 

The  record  shows  that  he  was  sent  to  this  second 
foster  home  for  two  reasons.  First,  he  was  "a  good  boy,  giv- 
ing no  trouble".  He  could,  therefore,  be  trusted  in  the  sec- 
ond foster  home  which  was  not  so  efficient  in  the  matter  of  dis 
cipline  as  the  first  one.  Certain  boys,  who  must  be  under 
strict  discipline  were  being  paroled  to  a foster  home.  These 
couli  be  trusted  in  the  first  home  but  not  in  the  second. 

Mike,  therefore,  and  other  boys  in  the  first  home,  wrere  moved 
to  the  second  home  to  make  room  for  the  new  group. 

In  the  second  place,  there  wras  "an  excellent  special 
class  in  the  school"  near  the  second  foster  home.  But  Mike 
did  not  want  to  go  to  school;  his  wrist,  which  he  had  injured 
twice,  w^as  hurting  constantly;  and  his  mother  had  written  him 
from  New  Jersey. 

His  record  in  each  of  the  public  schools  which  he  had 
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attended  was  good,  except  for  truancy.  His  principals  and  his 
teachers  reported  that  he  was  "a  good  boy  and  liked  by  eveiyboc^ 
in  the  school". 


METHOD  OF  APPROACH 

In  my  first  interview  with  Mike,  in  the  office  of  the 
parole  officer,  I met  him  as  I would  a nine  or  ten  year  old  boy, 
attempting  to  forget  his  chronological  age.  I talked  with  him 
concerning  the  int  erests  of  a boy  of  nine  or  ten  and  reacted  to 
his  attitudes  as  of  that  age.  Almost  from  my  first  question, 
his  eyes  sparkled  and  his  face  was  lighted  with  smiles.  There 
was  never  a moment  of  the  attitude  of  the  "bad  boy".  The  par- 
ole officer  left  us  alone,  purposely.  When  he  returned,  I 
spoke  to  him  enthusiastically. 

"You’ve  done  me  a great  favor  in  introducing  me  to 

this  boy." 

Catching  my  meaning,  he  turned  to  the  boy. 

"I'm  sure  Mike  feels  that  way  about  you,  too.  Don't 
you,  Mike?" 

Quickly  the  boy  replied  not  a "Yes,  Sir",  but  a char- 
acteristic "I'll  say". 

Visit  to  the  boy's  school.  Later,  I visited  tne  boy's  school. 
There  I talked  with  the  principal  end  the  boy's  teacher.  I 
visited  the  class  room  as  a friend  of  Mike  aid  talked  to  the 
boys  about  their  school  work.  I did  this  with  the  definite 

intention  of  establishing  myself  as  an  efficient  teacher  in  the 

eyes  of  the  boy. 
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Second  interview.  My  second  interview  with  tne  boy  was  at 
lunch  following  my  visit  to  the  school.  Here  the  boy  talked 
freely  concerning  experiences  of  his  early  life.  They  were 
all  related  in  the  naive  language  of  a ten  year  old  boy.  He 
was  interested  particularly  in  the  games  and  playthings  of  a 
ten  year  old. 

Following  activities.  I proposed,  first,  to  establish  myself 
in  the  boy’s  eyes  as  a worthwhile  citizen.  To  do  this  I must 
take  him  with  me  to  places  where  I was  accepted  as  such.  I 
proposed,  second,  to  undertake  tne  reintegration  of  the  boy's 
personality  around  myself,  beginning  at  the  point  of  contact 
betv;een  a boy  of  nine  or  uen  years  of  age  and  his  father.  From 
there  we  must  go  on  together  to  develop  his  self  control  and  to 
help  him  build  his  own  place  in  life.  Also,  some  means  had  to 
be  provided  xor  a more  rapid  development  of  his  education. 
Results . Almost  from  the  beginning  I began  to  note  improve- 
ment, The  truancies  began  to  decrease  in  number  and  duration. 
I believed,  however,  that  this  condition  could  never  be  elimin- 
ated until  the  boy  was  taken  out  of  the  environment  in  which  he 
was  living.  Plans  were  made  to  place  him  in  a foster  home 
where  I might  still  continue  the  treatment. 

Curiously  enough  this  change  seemed  to  briig  the 
catharsis  - the  complete  confidence; on  tne  part  of  the  boy. 

I had  asked  him  to  report  to  me  for  an  interview.  In  this 
interview  I proposed  to  tell  him  of  tne  prospective  change. 

When  he  did  not  appear  for  the  interview  I went  to  his  home. 


I did  not  find  tne  boy  but  I did  find  the  mother  in  a rage. 

The  parole  officer  had  told  her  that  we  were  taking  the  boy  from 

her. 

She  was  walking  the  floor  and  raving  in  Italian.  She 
could  speak  no  English.  They  were  taking  her  boy  from  her. 

That  was  unfair.  But,  then,  the  boy  was  unfair,  too.  He  had 
no  respect  for  her.  He  would  not  obey  her.  He  would  not  go 
to  school.  He  stayed  out  on  the  streets  late  at  night.  She 
was  suffering  with  a toothache  and  could  not  go  to  find  him. 
Anyway  he  had  said  he  was  on  his  way  to  see  me. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  he  might  have  gone  late  for 
the  int  erview.  I told  the  mother  I would  find  him.  When  I 
found  the  nearest  telephone  I called  the  office.  Mike  was 
waiting  there.  I returned  to  the  office  for  the  interview. 

Ity  entering  wedge  was  a question. 

"Mike,  what  is  all  this  your  mother  tells  me?  She 
says  you  have  no  respect  for  her  and  won't  obey  her?" 

He  burst  forth  with,  "Well,  what  would  you  expect?" 

"What  do  you  mean,"  I asked. 

Then  the  dam  of  his  emotions  seemed  to  burst.  Words 
poured  out  in  a torrent.  His  mother  was  to  blame  for  all  the 
troubles  his  family  had  had.  She  was  to  blame  for  his  "being 
a bad  boy."  Then  suddenly  his  vocabulaiy  changed.  He  wasn't 
a little  boy.  One  might  almost  think  of  him  as  an  adult. 

He  told  of  his  first  delinquencies  which  he  charged 
to  the  conduct  of  his  mother  in  running  awray  with  the  push  cart 
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peddler.  He  told  of  his  return  from  the  state  school  on 
parole.  He  told  of  the  death  of  his  father  an  d his  truancy 
an  d return  to  the  state  institution, 

"She  killed  him,"  he  declared  grimly  in  a low  voice 
shaking  with  emotion.  "I  know  I was  bad,  but  I missed  him. 

You  see  I didn't  have  anybody  then  who  cared.  Then  when  I 
came  out  again  she  kept  writing  to  me  to.  run  away  and  come  to 
her. " 

"I  can't  respect  her.  You  know  what  she  is." 

"Do  you  know  what  the  situation  is  in  your  home  now?" 

"Sure.  Do  you  think  I want  to  stay  there  nights  and 
see  it  go  on?" 

Then  as  suddenly  as  the  outburst  came  it  seemed  to 
clear  away.  He  was  a little  boy  again.  But  we'd  never  be 
strangers  any  more.  A little  while  later  as  he  strode  along 
the  street  with  me  his  hand  stole  into  mine  for  protection  in 
heavy  traffic  and  he  proudly  exhibited  his  toy  pistol  which  he 
was  carrying  in  his  hip  pocket. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  treatment  is  still  go- 
ing on.  Mike  has  been  placed  in  a foster  home.  He  has  been 
transferred  to  anoxher  school.  There  are  no  more  truancies 
and  he  is  steadily  "growing  up'.'.  There  is  eveiy  hope  for  a 
permanent  cure. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


A. CASE  OF  SUPPRESSED  EMOTIONS/ 

Tony  Gaetano’s  case  presented  a peculiar  problem. 

Here  is  a sixteen  year  old  boy  who  has  been  in  contact  with 
various  social  agencies  and  juvenile  courts  for  at  least  seven 
years.  During  this  seven  years  this  was  the  first  time  to 
appear  before  the  court  charged  with  any  serious  delinquency, 

?THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CASE 

Tne  previous  history  of  the  family  was  a long  one. 
Social  service  agency  reports  alone  covered  many  pages.  Court 
records  were  long  and  involved  presenting  a picture  of  the  in- 
terweaving of  many  personalities. 

The  father.  The  father  was  bom  in  Italy.  His  record  had 
been  a fairly  good  one.  Earlier  court  record  entries  showed 
drunkenness  but  this  had  been  discontinued.  The  most  serious 
entry  was  that  of  non- support  of  family.  This  charge  was 
brought  by  the  mother  when  she  was  charged  with  neglect  of  the 
children.  He  was  not  living  with  his  wife  at  that  time,  hav- 
ing left  her.  His  reputation  was  that  of  an  honest  and  moral 
middle-aged  Italian  bootblack  who  sometimes  made  excellent 
wages  and  saved  his  money.  At  other  times,  when  work  was  not 
good,  his  wages  were  poor  and  he  was  forced  to  use  his  savings 
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to  care  for  his  family. 

The  mother.  The  mother,  also,  was  bom  in  Italy.  She  had 
been  married  twice  previous  to  this  marriage  and  had  three 
cnildren.  Two  of  these  were  by  her  second  husband,  one  by 
her  first  husband.  Her  court  record  showed  her  to  be  an  im- 
moral woman.  She  had  been  in  court  on  various  charges. 

These  included  larceny,  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor,  and  for 
kidnaping  her  own  children.  She  gave  birth  to  an  illegiti- 
mate child  after  her  husband  left  her. 

Charged  with  neglect  of  her  children,  after  her  hus- 
band had  left  her,  she  retaliated  by  charging  him  with  non- 
support. When  the  case  was  heard,  the  court  placed  the  chil- 
dren with  a paternal  aunt  end  dismissed  the  proceedings  a- 
gainst  the  father.  Later,  the  mother  kidnaped  the  children 
and  ran  away  to  another  city.  Brought  back,  she  v/as  com- 
mitted to  a psychopathic  hospital  where  she  died.  The  chil- 
dren were  then  taken  by  the  father  who  had  married  again. 

The  bay  himself.  We  were  confronted  here  with  a slightly 
built,  olive  complexioned  Italian  boy  sixteen  years  old  and 
long  accustomed  to  court  procedure.  He  was  charged  with 
breaking  and  entering  and  the  larceny  of  a bicycle.  The 
court  record  showed  that  nine  months  before  he  had  been 
charged  with  running  away  from  his  father’s  home.  The  hear- 
ing apparently  showed  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  stepmother 
toward  the  boy,  although  the  father  denied  this.  The  court, 
however,  had  placed  the  boy  with  his  married  sister,  Lena. 
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Later  proceedings  against  Lena  charged  neglect  of  the  boy  and 
he  was  placed  with  the  other  married  sister,  Rose,  where  he 
was  living  when  charged  with  the  larceny  of  the  bicycle. 

Tony  very  readily  admitted  having  had  possession  of 
tne  bicycle  but  declared  that  he  had  been  the  "look  out*  for 
a boy  well  knwn  to  the  court.  This  boy,  Tony  declared  had 
broken  open  a window  in  the  bicycle  shop,  had  climbed  in  and 
had  returned  with  the  bicycle.  The  other  boy,  Tony  continued 
took  tne  bicycle  away  with  him  but  later  returned  and  gave  it 
to  Tony.  Tony  said  he  was  afraid  that  it  would  be  discovered 
in  his  possession.  He  had  therefore  thrown  it  into  the  river 
The  bicycle  was  latter  found  in  the  river  at  the  point  at  which 
Tony  declared  it  was  thrown  in. 

Preliminary  investigation  of  the  case  showed  that 
Tony  had  recently  been  transferred  from  one  school  to  another 
for  continued  truancy  and  for  tardiness.  Teachers  in  both 
schools  declared  that  he  had  not  been  a behavior  problem. 

One  of  these  teachers  was  particularly  interested  in  the  boy. 
He  declared  that  Tony  was  quite  skilful!  with  woodworking 
tools.  He  did  not  beL ieve  that  the  boy  could  go  much  further 
with  his  academic  work,  however.-  , He  felt  that  if  Tony  could 
be  placed  somewhere  where  he  might  have  the  opportunity  to  con 
tinue  his  woodwork  that  the  boy  would  be  able  to  make  a fair 
adjustment. 

Physicaliexaminations  showed  the  boy  to  be  in  good 
health,  although  he  was  not  particularly  strong.  He  seemed 
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nowever,  to  be  subject  to  a peculiar  trembling  of  tne  hands 
at  times.  His  sister  declared  that  he  had  a violent  temper 
wnicu  was  manifest  occasionally.  She  said  that  he  had  had  a 
serious  illness  at  the  age  of  four.  The  boy  himself  reported 
spells  of  dizziness  and  fainting.  Examiners  felt  that  this 
might  indicate  nocturnal  epilepsy  - attacks  occurring  in  his 
sleep.  No  further  evidence  of  this  could  be  secured  at  the 
time. 

Two  different  mental  tests  were  given  the  boy.  In 
the  first  the  intelligence  quotient  showed  as  64.  In  the 
second  it  was  68.  The  examiner  declared  him  to  be  a high 
grade  moron,  irregular  in  the  tests. 

In  interviews  with  the  workers,  Tony  showed  himself 
to  be  friendly  and  inclined  to  cooperate  in  any  treatment  which 
might  be  undertaken.  He  was  interested  in  “Western"  motion 
pictures,  wanted  to  learn  to  handle  guns,  would  like  to  play 
the  trumpet  in  a band.  Sometimes  he  went  with  a gang  and 
sometimes  alone  or  with  one  other  boy.  He  v,ras  not  interested 
in  girls. 

Investigation  of  his  home  brought  a discouraging 
picture.  The  married  life  of  his  mother’s  children  seems  to 
have  been  as  unstable  as  her  own.  Conditions  in  Rose’s  home 
were  not  at  all  satisfactory.  She  appeared  to  have  mary  men 
visitors  and  spoke  of  her  "boy  friend".  She  was  s§? arated  from 
her  husband.  Tony,  himself,  said  that  one  cause  of  his  tru- 
ancy and  tardiness  was  the  fact  that  often  he  cooked  his  own 
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breakfast.  His  sister  frequently  lay  abed  until  after  he  had 
gone  to  school. 


DIAGNOSING  THE  CASE 

The  diagnosis  of  the  case  is  dependent  upon  the  picture 
of  a pattern  closely  interwoven  with  many  threads.  It  is 
possible  however,  to  trace  the  weaving  of  many  of  these  threads 
tnrough  the  history,  tne  interviews  and  the  tests. 

The  diagnosis.  The  case  seems  to  me  to  be  that  of  a personal- 
ity on  the  level  of  an  11  year  old  boy.  The  mental  tests 
appeared  to  show  an  intellectual  condition  which  would  not 
permit  a "growing  up"  as  in  the  case  of  Mike  Verago.  This 
condition  was  complicated  by  a feeling  of  inadequacy  and  in- 
security. I can  see  no  real  tendency  toward  delinquency  now 
but  a very  powerful  potentiality  for  sex  delinquency  when  pub- 
escence appears. 

Reasons  for  the  diagnosis.  This  diagnosis  was  indicated  by 
several  facts.  First,  the  tests  showed  a mental  age  of  10,6  or 
11  years.  His  highest  possible  adademic  level  in  school  was 
the  completion  of  the  sixth  grade. 

His  emotional  reactions  were  those  of  later  child- 
hood. He  liked  guns  and  "Western"  pictures.  He  liked  to 
construct  articles  of  furniture.  His  ideas  for  his  father’s 
vocation  changed  quickly.  At  one  time  he  wanted  to  handle 
guns,  at  another  time  he  wished  to  join  a band.  His  gregar- 
ious instinct  was  certainly  operating  on  this  level.  At  tines 
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he  associated  with  a gang,  at  other  times,  was  alone,  or  with 
one  other  boy.  He  had  developed  a certain  sense  of  maturity 
which  made  possible  the  suppression  of  his  emotions  which  were 
very  strong.  This  may  possibly  have  accounted  for  the  trem- 
bling of  his  hands  at  time.  It  seemed  also  to  account  for 
the  occasional  bursts  of  temper  when  the  emotions  '‘boiled 
over"  • 

Volitionally , it  seems  possible  also  to  place  Tony 
on  this  same  level.  He  was  cooperatiive  and  friendly,  al- 
though with  his  sense  of  maturity  he  was  sure  he  v/as  "all 
right".  He  seemed  to  have  made  what  he  considered  a proper 
adjustment  by  suppression  of  his  emotions. 

The  personality,  therefore,  was  not  a twisted  one. 
There  was  no  apparent  neurosis.  The  whole  personality  was 
an  inadequate  one  for  a boy  of  sixteen  years.  It  v/as  a com- 
paratively complete  one  for  the  age  of  the  mental  level. 

EECOMIEKDED  METHOD  OF  APPROACH 

The  approach  here  must  be  that  employed  in  dealing 
with  a personality  in  its  later  childhood.  This  attitude  may 
have  to  be  continued  throughout  the  entire  treatment . 

Ho  delinquency.  There  seems  clearly  no  real  delinquency  to 
treat.  Whatever  the  bey’s  attitude  may  have  been  at  the  time 
of  the  theft  - the  stories  differ  - certainly  his  subsequent 
behavior  showed  that  he  wanted  to  rid  himself  of  any  part  in 
the  matter  immediately.  He  wanted  no  part  in  that  sort  of 


action. 

Change  of  environment.  An  immediate  change  of  environment 
seems  imperative.  Tony-  should,  in  my  opinion,  never  have  been 
lefo  to  live  with  his  mother’s  people.  The  whole  family 
seemed  vicious  and  immoral.  To  leave  him  longer  with  Rose 
would  invite  real  disaster.  With  the  coming  of  pubescence, 
which  seemed  unduly  delayed,  powerful  adolescent  emotions 
would  make  their  appearance.  These,  Tony  would  have  no  idea 
of  suppressing  even,  because  of  his  loose  moral  training. 

Rose’s  reputation  would  leave  room  for  no  other  impression  than 
that  this  high  grade  moron,  brother  or  not,  would  be  exploited 
for  her  own  gain.  She  would  go  to  any  length  to  keep  him  in 
her  home  once  this  condition  developed.  Tony’s  cooperation 
in  this  action  could  be  expected  too  at  that  time. 

Treatment  of  emotions.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  boy’s 
emotions  would  not  always  remain  at  this  level.  He  must, 
therefore,  be  taught  not  to  suppress  but  to  sublimate  his 
emotions.  To  do  this  would  require  long  and  careful  treat- 
ment. The  therapy  would  have  to  be  given  by  one  who  could 
gain  the  boy’s  confidence  and  establish  himself  in  the  father 
relation  to  the  boy.  This,  in  addition,  would  build  the  sense 
of  security  so  sorely  needed. 

THE  ACTUAL  PROCEDURE 

What  actually  happened  was  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  treat  the  case  in  the  environment  in  which  it  was  found. 
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This  was  very  difficult. 

Diagnosis#  As  a working  hypothesis  the  case  was  diagnosed 
as  that  of  "a  general  dissatisfaction  with  his  life  situation" 

— a vauge  feeling  of  hopelessness  and  inadequacy  - together 

%• 

with  an  urge  for  a new  standard.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
specific  criminal  tendency. 

The  approach.  With  this  diagnosis  as  a basis,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  build  up  a personal  relation  between  the  boy  and  the 
worker  which  would  give  the  boy  a greater  feeling  of  adequacy — 
to  give  him  some  recognition  and  satisfaction.  In  addition 
the  worker  undertook  to  teach  him  something  of  self  control. 

All  this  was  to  be  done  as  a substitute  for  material  improve- 
ments in  his  environment. 

Results.  This  treatment  was  carried  on  for  a number  of 
months  with  varied  success.  Sore  times  it  appeared  that  the 
boy  was  improving.  At  otner  times  he  appeared  to  have  lost 
all  the  ground  that  was  gained. 

Various  plans  were  made  to  interest  him  in  activit- 
ies or  to  get  him  into  certain  organizations.  It  was  possi- 
ble finally  to  get  him  into  the  National  Guard.  This  ap- 
peared to  help  him  foi  awhile. 

But  his  home  environment  seemed  to  grow  worse  in- 
stead of  better.  A conference  of  those  interested  in  the 
boy  reached  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  be  treated  suc- 
cessfully in  that  environment.  He  must  be  placed  in  a fos- 
ter home. 
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The  damage  of  this  delay,  however,  now  made  itself 
apparent.  The  sister  with  whom  the  hoy  was  liviig  appeared 
suddenly  to  realize  the  value  of  the  boy  to  her.  She  used 
various  subterfuges  to  prevent  his  being  placed,  even  after  a 
home  had  been  secured.  However,  strict  court  action  overcame 
her  objections  and  those  of  the  boy,  suddenly  aroused.  He 
was  sent  downstate  to  an  excellent  daily  farm. 

Here,  however,  he  was  faced  with  a number  of  handi- 
caps. The  farmer  with  whom  he  was  living  did  not  know  of  the 
difficulties  through  which  the  boy  had  gone.  Ho  direct  help 
could  be  expected  from  that  source.  In  addition  the  delay  had 
been  too  long.  There  seems  every  evidence  t^at  a strong  sex 
urge  had  now  entered  the  picture  to  complicate  it.  There  was 
a girl  in  the  city  to  whom  he  had  become  attracted.  He  seemed 
to  miss  her.  He  talked  to  the  hired  men  about  a lurid  past. 
This  was  probably  only  the  result  of  a desire  to  talk  of  sex 
activities  but  it  did  indicate  the  rousing  of  the  urge.  Then 
his  sister  continued  her  efforts  to  get  him  returned  to  her. 

In  this  she  finally  succeeded. 

Tony  is  now  livirg  v.rith  his  sister.  There  has  been 
little  change  in  his  personality.  He  has  not,  however,  been 
delinquent  again. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A CASE  OF  ATTEMPTED  SUPPRESS IOIT  OF  PERSONALITY 


The  case  of  Walter  French  presented  a very  peculiar 
problem,  He  was  an  adopted  hoy,  sixteen  years  of  age,  whose 
ovn  family  history  was  not  found.  Yet,  living  in  this  ad- 
opted home,  he  had  made  for  himself  a place  which  helped  to 
complicate  his  whole  personality  pattern.  The  hoy  had  heen 
charged  hy  the  police  with  the  stealing  of  a hox  of  valuable 
hooks  in  the  convention  hall  of  a prominent  hotel.  The  hooks 
were  found  in  a room  in  the  hotel.  This  roogi  had  heen  rented 
by  Walter  and  a companion,  a hoy  somewhat  younger  than  him- 
self. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CASE 

Although  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  trace  Walter’s 
own  family,  the  adoptive  family  history  could  he  traced  easily. 
The  Frenchs  were  well  known.  This  was  evidenced  hy  the  num- 
ber of  prominent  people  who  interested  themselves  in  the  case. 
Adoptive  record.  What  appeared  to  he  the  only  connecting 
link  between  Walter  and  his  own  family  was  a single  entry  in 
the  record  tf  the  County  Probate  Court.  This  showed  that 
Walter  Emstine,  a child  of  Edith  M.  Emstine,  of  parts  un- 
known, was  adopted  hy  Mary  and  Francis  French,  December  22, 
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The  child’s  name  was  recorded  as  Walter  Francis  French. 
His  birth  date  was  given  as  January  11,  1919.  When  adopted 
he  was  in  the  legal  custody  of  an  infant  asylum  to  whom  his 
mother  had  given  him. 

Adoptive  father:  Francis  French,  tte  adoptive  fatiier,  was 

born  in  1893.  He  had  lived  in  his  native  city  since  his 
birth  except  for  his  period  of  service  in  the  Army  curing  the 
World  War.  Prior  to  the  war  he  had  been  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  elevated  railway.  During  the  war  his  health  was 
impaired  through  his  having  become  poisoned  in  some  manner. 
Since  that  time  his  health  and  physical  condition  had  been 
very  bad.  He  was  suffering  fiom  various  ailments  but  was 
able  to  work  much  of  the  time.  He  had  returned  to  his  old 
position  with  the  elevated  railway. 

Mr.  French  took  very  little  part  in  the  whole  af- 
fair. His  place  in  the  family  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
peripheral. 

The  adoptive  mother.  Mrs.  French  seemed  to  be  the  moving 
force  in  the  family.  Bom  in  Canada  in  1891,  she  was  two 
years  older  than  Mr.  French.  She  was  a very  strict  w’oman, 
apparently  vitally  interested  in  the  boy's  welfare.  Her 
first  husband  she  married  in  1913.  There  were  no  children 
from  this  marriage  and  the  husband  died  in  1918,  She  was 
married  to  her  present  husband  in  1919. 

Adoptive  grandparents.  Mrs . French  seemed  to  nave  inherited 
her  forthrightness  from  her  mother.  The  grandmother's  first 
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husband,  Mrs.  French's  father,  had  left  his  family  in  Canada 
for  employment  in  the  United  States.  His  wife  cared  for  the 
family  several  years  before  arrangements  could  be  made  to  bring 
the  family  on.  He  died  in  1217.  The  grandmother  had  re- 
married in  1922.  Her  present  husband,  also,  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  peripheral  in  the  picture.  He  was  described  by  one 
of  tne  court  workers  as  "an  old  bachellor  with  strict  ideals". 
Other  children  in  the  family.  The  children  in  the  family 
may  not  be  called  "siblings".  They  really  were  not  related 
to  each  other.  Margaret  was  the  daughter  of  a relative  of 
Mrs.  French.  She  was  adopted  at  the  age  of  five  when  Walter 
was  nine  years  old.  Mary  was  the  adopted  daughter  of  Walter's 
grandparents  - actually  his  adopted  aunt,  altnough  she  was  two 
years  younger  than  he.  Margaret  wras  a talented  child  in 
music  and  elocution.  Mary  was  timid  and  less  talented  than 
the  other  children.  They  were  all,  however,  well  cared  for 
and  under  strict  discipline.  Their  adoptive  parents  seemed 
to  love  them  devotedly. 

Walter.  Walter,  himself,  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
in  the  eigth  grade  at  the  parochial  school  attended  by  the 
three  children.  Here  he  was  doing  wrork  which  was  only  fair 
although  he  expressed  a liking  for  school  work.  His  ability 
was  shewn  by  his  many  outside  activities.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  of  the  American 
Legion.  In  addition  he  had  joined  a number  of  correspond- 
ence clubs  of  boys  interested  in  aviation.  He  had  even 
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formed  a club  of  boys  who  were  interested  in  this  subject, 
Occasionally  they  met  at  his  home.  His  musical  ability  was 
striking.  'He  played  the  violin  as  well  as  the  piano  and  the 

drums . 

Fhyscially  Walter  had  never  been  very  strong.  He 
suffered  from  a bad  heart  condition.  He  was  "well  mannered, 
soft  spoken,  and  rather  delicate  in  appearance",  according  to 
tne  description  of  a court  worker. 

V/altsr’s  ctcxv  of  bis  delincuencv.  Discussing  his  case  with 
tne  Probation  Officer, Walter  frankly  said  that  he  wanned  to 
be  a "big  shot".  To  rent  a room  in  a hotel  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a part  of  the  pleasure  of  being  a "big  shot".  There  must 
be  something  of  his  own  in  the  room  if  it  were  to  be  really  hi a 
If  this  property  7/ere  "loot"  so  much  the  better.  That  the  box 
of  books  were  really  valuable,  he  said,  did  not  enter  his  mind. 
He  thought  they  vie  re  discarded  and  waiting  for  the  trash  heap. 
He  was  simply  "playing  big  shot".  The  other  boy,  his  compan- 
ion, seems  a to  be  incidental.  He  must  have  somebody  with 
him  to  appreciate  his  greatness. 

Test  results:  Test  results  showed  the  boy  to  be  of  fair  aver- 

age mental  ability.  He  seemed  to  be  emotionally  well  poised 
"and  evidently  quite  a leader  among  beys".  His  vocabulary' 
was  "not  nearly  as  good  asmight  be  expected". 

Attitude  in  interviews.  In  interviews  Walter  seemed  always  to 
be  playing  a part.  It  was  difficult  to  get  at  the  real  Wal- 


ter 


He  was  always  trying  to  make  an  impression  on  the  inter 
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viewer.  He  had  built  a protective  covering  of  an  imaginary- 
personality  about  the  real  one. 

He  was  much  interested  in  boys  younger  than  himself. 
He  talked  of  the  clubs  and  gangs  which  he  had  organized.  These 
were  always  among  boys  of  12  or  13  years  of  age.  Clubs  of 
which  he  was  a member  were  spectacular  and  boasted  of  bright 
uniforms  and  insignia  and  drum  and  bugle  corps.  Much  of  his 
language  was  that  of  a 12  year  old  bo y, 

DIAGNOSIS 

It  was  much  easier  to  make  a diagnosis  in  this  case 
than  to  prescribe  treatment.  The  diagnosis  was  apparent  even 
in  the  delinquency.  But  every  bit  of  evidence  secured  in  the 
investigation  and  interviews  supported  it.  It  did,  however, 
present  some  peculiar  variations  from  the  usual  form. 

The  diagnosis.  The  diagnosis  discovered  an  interweaving  of 
three  patterns  of  personality.  One  was  that  of  the  intelli- 
gent little  boy  of  12  years  which  his  mother  insisted  on  his 
being.  The  second  was  that  of  the  16  year  old  "big  shot" 
which  he  wished  people  outside  his  family  to  believe  him  to 
be..  The  third  was  the  real  Walter.  Here  was  a 16  year  old 
with  many  feelings  of  inferiority  but  desperately  wanting  to 
be  not  only  normal  but  a leader  among  boys.  These  feelings 
of  inferiority  included, (1)  the  realization  of  his  physical 
weakness;  (2)  his  retardation  in  school;  (3)  the  knowledge 
that  his  parents  were  unknown;  and  (4)  possibly  a feeling  of 
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sex  inferiority  although  this  was  not  overt. 

Here  was  a clear  attempt  at  the  suppression  of  the 
boy's  emotions  on  the  pert  of  me  mother.  She  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  his  personality  although  that  is  what  she 
had  deliberately  tried  to  do.  She  had  only  succeeded  in 
making  him  play  the  little  boy  in  her  presence. 

Here  also  was  a "fifteen  year  shell"  built  to  con- 
ceal feelings  of  inferiority.  It  was,  however,  different 
from  the  normal  shell.  The  normal  shell  seeks  to  hide  the 
real  personality  behind  a wall  of  apparent  indifference.  This 
shell  attempted  to  hide  the  real  personality  underneath  a 
superimposed  imaginary  personality  which  was  the  opposite 
type  from  that  of  the  real  personality  but  which  was  what 
the  real  personality  wished  to  be. 

To  be  a leader,  however,  he  must  be  a leader  (1) 
of  those  who  would  follow  him  and  (2)  of  the  little  boys  among 
whom  his  mother  wished  to  keep  him.  He  could  not  hold  a 
position  of  leadership  among  boys  who  were  superior  to  him 
in  everything  but  age.  Hor  could  he  hope  to  secure  his 
mother’s  permission  to  associate,  even,  with  these  older  boys, 
ills  delinquency  was  the  first  evidence  of  an  approaching 
crisis,  a violent  attempt  to  overcome  the  various  frustra- 
tions imposed  upon  him,  which  might  have  resulted  in  a real 
neurosis  and  a career  of  crime. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  APPROACH 

An  approach  in  this  case  would  meet  with  one  most 
serious  difficulty.  Any  attempt  at  properly  handling  the  case 
would  meet  witn  serious  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  mother. 
The  first  step.  First  of  all  it  was  necessary  to  get  the 
mother  to  allow  the  boy  to  "grow  up".  He  must  have  more  free- 
dom and  responsibility . This  would  necessitate  the  use  of 

one  of  two  methods.  Either  the  mother  must  be  treated  for 
her  own  neurosis  or  the  boy  must  be  taken  out  of  that  environ- 
ment. It  appeared  that  both  might  be  undertaken  at  the  same 
time  by  getting  the  boy  away  to  a summer  camp  for  boys.  But 
such  a step  would  necessitate  the  issuing  of  a court  order  and 
even  then  over  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  mother. 

The  second  step.  The  next  step  indicated  was  a course  of 
treatment  which  would  lead  to  the  confidence  of  the  boy.  Such 
a course  would  include  frequent  contacts  under  various  circum- 
stances in  which  the  worker  would  demonstrate  his  own  effic- 
iency and  his  own  knowledge  of  a man’s  place  in  the  world. 

He  must  build  up  a real  friendship  between  himself  and  the 
boy.  Such  a course  eventually  would  lead  to  the  "opening 
of  the  shell"  on  the  part  of  the  boy  and  the  showing  of  his 
inner  life  to  the  worker. 

The  third  sten.  During  this  course  of  treatment  the  worker 
must  secure  for  the  boy  wholesome  contacts  with  boys  of  Wal- 
ter's age. 


This  would  p°  epare  the  way  for  his  taking  a nor- 


mal  place  among  then  when  he  was  ready. 

The  fourth  step.  Two  steps  he  must  take  for  himself  but  with 
the  help  of  the  worker.  He  must  overcome  his  feelings  of  in- 
feriority and  ne  must  secure  wholesome  outlets  for  his  ego 
drive.  He  must  be  shown  that  leadership  can  be  abstract  as 
well  as  concrete  --  mental  as  well  as  physical.  Although  he 
is  retarded  in  school  the  tests  show  his  mental  ability.  He 
can  become  a real  student  in  subjects  which  do  not  require 
physical  strength.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  he  not 
attend  a Manual  Arts  High  School  but  that  he  enter  some  school 
which  will  offer  him  an  opporunity  to  succeed  in  literary 
activities . 

In  his  new  school  he  must  be  given  opportunities 
which  would,  offer  leadership  and  responsibility  for  him  in 
literary  and  musical  activities.  This  could  be  done  by  plac- 
ing him  in  one  or  more  position  of  responsibility.  These 
would  include  the  school  paper,  the  literary  and  music  clubs. 
He  must  be  encouraged  to  make  good  here.  The  worker  must 
demonstrate  his  faith  in  the  boy  constantly. 

The  prognosis.  The  prognosis  was  good.  The  one  serious 
difficulty  was  the  elimination  of  the  hold  the  mother  had  on 
the  bey. 

Actual  approach.  The  actual  approach  used  in  this  case  has 
followed  to  some  extent  the  suggestions  outlined  above.  Such 


treatment  has  been  going  on  for  about  18  months,  intensively 
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during  the  first  6 months,  occasionally  for  me  rest  of  the 
time.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  change  the  mother’s  at- 
titude considerably.  But  the  boy  has  obviously  improved; 
he  is  more  harmonious  and  mature  than  at  the  time  of  his 
delinquency,  and  continues  to  be  strongly  and  positively 
attached  to  the  worker. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A CASE  OF  A BLOCKED  EMOTIOF 

The  case  of  Anthony  Pulvio  presented  a problem  the 
study  of  which  extended  over  many  months.  Even  then  no  solu- 
tion was  reached  by  the  worker  in  charge.  Perna.ps  this  was 
due  to  a wrong  approach.  Most  likely,  however,  it  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  worker  was  a woman  and  Anthony  could  not 
bring  himself  to  confide  in  her. 

Three  charges  of  breaking  and  entering  were  brought 
against  Anthony  simultaneously.  He  was  caught  in  one  of  these 
delinquencies  and  confessed  to  his  guilt  in  the  other  two. 

Witn  him  at  the  time  of  his  capture  were  two  other  boys.  One 
of  these  was  his  brother  William,  eleven  years  old.  The  other 
was  a boy  who  was  well  known  in  the  Juvenile  Court.  William* s 
case  was  filed  w Ithout  action  by- the  judge.  Apparently  he  had 
little  to  do  with  the  delinquency. 

THE  FAMILY  HISTORY 

The  family  situation  was  a difficult  one  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  they  were  desperately  poor.  The  City  Welfare 
Department  gave  them  $12  each  week  out  of  which  they  must  pay 
$18  a month  for  rent.  In  the  second  plac<%  the  mother,  who 
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was  the  controlling  force  in  the  family  never  seemed  to  under- 
stand her  children. 

The  father.  The  father  was  bom  in  Italy  in  1901.  His  fam- 
ily moved  to  America  in  1906  and  he  became  an  American  citizen 
in  1922.  He  was  at  various  times  a wood  worker,  a mason,  and 
a stationary  fireman.  He  seems  to  have  been  a good  man  and 
to  have  worked  when  he  could  get  work.  His  relation  to  the 
family,  however,  was  rather  peripheral. 

The  mother.  The  mother,  one  year  younger  than  the  father, 
was  born  in  America.  She  was  a high  school  graduate.  She 
was  married  in  1919  and  almost  exactly  six  months  later  her 
first  child  was  bom.  The  other  two  children  were  bom  at 
intervals  of  two  and  one  years. 

Mrs.  Pulvio  was  „he  dominating  force  in  her  home. 

She  ruled  her  family  very  strictly.  Every  question  was  set- 
tled for  them.  She  seemed  to  have  little  idea  of  their  need 
for  social  contacts  outside  the  home.  She  did,  however,  seem 
to  love  them  all  and  was  faithful  to  what  she  considered  her 
duties  as  a wife  and  a mother. 

The  siblings.  The  oldest  child  was  a daughter.  She  was  in 
high  school.  Her  record  was  a good  one.  She  did,  however, 
miss  the  association  with  other  girls.  Under  her  mother's 
domination  she  seems  to  have  come  to  believe  that  this  was 
improper.  The  worker  in  charge  of  Anthony 1 s case  called  at 
the  home  one  day,  Other  members  of  the  family  were  out. 

Eut  the  daughter  was  entertaining  some  girl  friends.  She 
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acted  as  if  she  had  been  surprised  in  some  improper  conduct, 

William,  the  younger  boy,  seemed  well  behaved.  Ke 
was  already  in  the  seventh  grade. 

Anthony  was  twelve  years  old.  He  was  quite  intel- 
ligent - in  the  eighth  grade.  His  health  was  good.  On  the 
surface,  he  was  a cultured,  sophisticated  little  gentleman. 
Underneath  this,  however,  he  was  just  a little  boy,  somewhat 
retarded  in  his  emotions,  but  not  seriously  so.  This  re- 
tardation seemed  to  bring  him  to  Williamh  level.  The  boys 
were  good "pals M. 

In  the  court,  Anthony  strove  to  keep  up  his  courage 
end  to  present  a calm  exterior.  One  could  tell,  however, 
that  he  was  just  a frightened  little  boy, 

DIAGNOSIS 

There  was  never  any  evidence  of  a neurosis  or  any 
abnormal  condition  present  in  the  case  except  the  emotion 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  boy's  delinquency.  What  this  was 
could  only  be  discovered  through  a genuine  "catharsis"  — a 
complete,  confidential  outpouring  of  the  boy's  difficulties 
to  the  worker. 

The  diagnosis.  The  positive  diagnosis  was  that  of  a blocked 
emotion.  Perhaps  this  may  have  been  a blocking  emotion  — 
one  which  was  preventing  the  proper  functioning  of  the  per- 
sonality. This  would  not  mean  an  arrest  of  personality. 


Neither  would  it  mean  arrested  emotions,  necessarily 


It 
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might  have  resulted  in  a slight  retardation  of  the  emotions 
for  a time.  If  it  were  strong  enough  it  might  finally  arrest 
the  emotions  at  that  level. 

Some  experience  in  his  earl y life  may  have  given 
tremendous  strength  to  the  emotion  of  fear.  This  emotion 
might  have  continued  to  furnish  a strong  factor  in  his  con- 
duct at  a time  when  there  should  have  been  only  traces  of  it 
left. 

It  was  possible  that  the  boy  had  learned  of  some 
sex  delinquency  on  the  part  of  his  mother  prior  to  her  mar- 
riage. This  might  result  in  a feeling  either  of  inferiority 
or  in  the  feeling  of  the  knowledge  of  a guilty  secret. 

Reasons  for  the  diagnosis.  This  diagnosis  seemed  justified 
on  the  basis  of  the  record  and  the  earlier  investigstions. 
These  showed  an  apparently  well  behaved  boy  in  school  and  at 
home  who  suddenly  became  involved  in  a serious  delinquency. 
This  delinquency  indicated  a desire  to  associate  with  other 
boys  outside  the  home  in  their  activities.  He  was  not  al- 
lowed to  spend  much  time  outside  the  home  except  when  he  went 
to  school.  Motion  pictures  interested  him  as  did  reading. 

He  was  allowed  to  attend  the  motion  picture  theaters  at  times. 
When  observed  watching  pictures  concerned  with  gambling  and 
sex,  he  was  extremely  nervous  and  bit  his  finger  nails. 

This  indicated  a possible  guilty  feeling  in  sex  matters. 

Left  alone  for  awhile  he  seized  on  a book  to  read. 
This  indicated  an  attempt  to  keep  his  mind  off  some  ideas  or 
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recollections  of  which  he  was  afraid.  His  attitude  in  the 
court  was  tnat  of  a frightened  little  hoy  trying  to  appear 
sophisticated. 

His  friendship  for  his  brother  was  on  a level  with 
nis  brother’s  like  and  dislikes,  indicating  a real  love  of 
boy  life.  He  made  no  serious  objection  to  obeying  his 
mother's  very  strict  demands  although  he  did  demonstrate  a 
desire  for  outside  contacts  with  the  worker. 


EEC01 'MENDED  METHOD  OF  APPROACH 

It  was  in  tne  approach  to  this  case,  I believe, 
that  the  failure  to  find  the  cause  of  the  delinquency  was  due. 
It  was  a delicate  situation  and  demanded  a very  careful  ap- 
proach. 

A definite  psychological  approach.  This  approach  should 
have  been  definitely  psychological.  It  should  have  begun 
with  a careful  analysis  of  the  boy’s  emotions  in  the  earliest 
interviews.  Then  a very  definite  attempt  should  have  been 
made  to  establish  such  a confidence  in  the  worker  that  a 
catharsis  would  have  been  easy. 

Steps  in  the  approach.  Steps  in  the  approach  would  include 
a study  of  the  boys  contacts  outside  his  own  home  — his 
school,  his  club  relationships,  and  such  other  associates 
which  he  did  have.  They  would  include  a study  of  the  boy’s 
special  abilities  and  a manifestation  of  a real,  interest  in 
these.  Included,  also,  would  be  a careful  study  of  his  re- 
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actions  to  the  various  types  of  motion  pictures  as  a clue  to 
the  particular  emotion  which  was  causing  the  difficulty. 

In  addition,  there  would  he  a study  of  the  home  and 
tne  establishment  of  a rapport  with  the  home.  This  would  en- 
able the  worker  to  advise  the  parents  as  to  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  boy  on  their  part. 

Transfer  of  duties.  If  one  had  only  the  good  of  the  boy  in 
mind,  these  duties  would  have  been  transferred  very  early  in 
the  study  to  a particular  worker  — a man.  This  man,  in  my 
opinion,  could  have  won  the  boy’s  confidence  almost  immed- 
iately. In  the  record  of  the  first  call  the  worker  made  is 
the  statement  that  the  boy  was  disappointed  because  this  man 
was  not  on  the  case  --  he  had  expected  the  man.  In  the  third 
interview,  the  worker  suggested  that  this  man  would  like  to  go 
wTith  the  boy  to  see  a particular  motion  picture.  Hisface 
registered  joy.  He  was  again  greatly  excited  over  birthday 
gifts  from  the  man. 

Prognosis . 7/itn  such  an  approach  the  prognosis  was  good. 

There  seemed  eveiy -possibility  of  a cure.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  was  not  the  approach  which  was  made. 

Approach  actually  made.  The  approach  which  was  actually 
made  was  anything  but  complete.  The  worker  did  an  excellent 
piece  of  family  case  work  — the  field  in  which  she  was  actu- 
ally working.  She  established  a splendid  rapport  with  the 
family  but  seemed  not  to  be  able  to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  boy.  She  never  secured  more  than  hearsay  reports 
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about  the  boy’s  school  or  club  work  or  ary  of  his  outside 
associates.  She  made  little  use  of  the  ini urination  which  she 
secured  as  to  his  reactions  to  various  types  of  motion  pictUx  n 

Then  came  her  great  opporuntity.  The  mother  died 
suddenly.  The  frightened  little  boy  sat  in  the  worker’s 
office  apparently  calm  but  actually  pale  with  his  emotion, 

With  quivering  face  and  lip  he  told  of  missing  his  mother. 

The  worker  expected  him  to  cry.  She  rather  hoped  he  would. 
But  she  said  no  word  which  would  have  brought  this  about  and 
which  undoubtedly  would  have  resulted  in  the  opening  of  the 
flood  gates  and  a complete  catharsis. 

One  wonders  whether  she  would,  have  known  what  to  say 
or  do  to  set  the  boy  on  the  right  road  if  this  had  happened. 

It  would  have  taken  real  sympathy,  real  love,  real  understand- 
ing of  a little  boy’s  inner  life  to  have  spoken  just  the  right 
words  - to  have  taken  just  the  right  steps  - - to  help  him. 
Results.  So  the  case  ended  so  far  as  the  worker  was  con- 
cerned. There  seemed  little  more  that  she  could  do.  The 
boy  was  no  longer  delinquent  and  the  court  filed  the  case. 
Under  such  circumstances  one  could  only  hope  that  the  boy 
himself,  might,  under  the  inspiration  of  his  contacts  with 
various  workers,  work  out  some  sort  of  adjustment. 


CHAPTER  VII . 


A CASE  OF  "TWISTED  PERSONALITY" . 

John  Winship  was  the  youngest  member  of  a veiy  ac- 
tive gang  of  youthful  criminals.  At  tine  age  of  ten  he  was 
well  known  in  the  Juvenile  Court.  Charges  against  him  in- 
cluded a number  of  breaking  and  entering  and  larceny.  Older 
members  of  the  gang  were  sent  to  state  institutions  very  early 
in  the  history  of  the  case.  Three  years  were  spent  in  try- 
ing to  save  John  from  institutionalization  but  without  success. 
He  was  committed  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 

FAMILY  HISTORY 

The  boy’s  heredity  was  quite  negative  on  the  fa- 
ther’s side  so  far  as  known.  Little  was  learned  of  the  par- 
ents and  siblings  since  there  were  no  court  records  for  any 
of  them.  None  of  the  social  service  agencies  had  contacted 
any  member  of  the  family  except  John. 

The  father.  The  father  was  from  Canadian  stock.  He  had 
nine  brothers  and  sisters.  His  early  life  apparently  was  a 
happy  one.  The  family  life  was  harmonious.  It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  for  him  to  stop  school  while  he  was  in  the 
sixth  grade  in  order  to  help  support  the  family.  His  father 
had  either  "had  a nervous  breakdown"  or  was  "hit  by  an  auto". 
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The  record  is  not  cles.r.  He  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty 
and  changed  his  religion  from  Protestantism  to  Catholicism. 

He  seemed  to  have  little  influence  in  the  home. 
Apparently  he  was  rather  "easy  going",  but  did  little  for  the 
children  that  was  constructive. 

The  mother.  The  mother  was  the  youngest  of  three  children. 
She  too  had  left  school  while  she  was  in  tne  sixth  grade. 

Her  parents  were  strict  Catholics.  She  had  always  been 
"their  baby".  Even  after  her  marriage  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
she  had  lived  with  them.  When  her  children  became  too  numer- 
ous for  this  relationship  she  simply  moved  into  another  part 
of  tne  house. 

She  had  always  accepted  tne  responsibility  for  tne 
discipline  of  ner  children  wnwm  she  seems  always  to  have 
treated  as  she  herself  was  treated  — "like  a baby".  She 
never  seemed  to  worry  about  the  boy.  Sometimes,  however,  she 
"spanked  him  and  then  cried  about  it  afterwards". 

Other  children.  The  other  three  children,  all  of  whom  were 
girls,  were  still  quite  young.  The  oldest  was  four  years  of 
age.  They  seemed  quite  well  behaved. 

The  boy.  John,  himself,  presented  a real  problem  in  almost 
every  respect.  Physically,  he  was  greatly  handicapped. 

His  hearing  was  considerably  diminished,  both  ears  being  af- 
fected. He  had  a bronchial  cold  with  some  congested  condi- 
tion of  the  chest.  This  persisted  for  months.  His  teeth 
were  in  bad  condition.  His  color  was  only  fair. 


His  mus- 
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cles  were  not  ordinarily  strong.  In  addition,  he  had  a 
somewhat  depressed  expression,  at  times.  His  mother  repor- 
ted  a stubborn  case  of  nocturnal  eneurisis. worthis  she  excused 
him. in  his  presence. 

Mental  tests  showed  him  to  be  of  average  mental 
ability  for  his  age  level.  He  was,  however,  a poor  student 
in  arithmetic  doing  much  better  work  with  concrete  material. 
His  vocabul&xy  was  very  poor. 

The  boy’s  conduct  was  strangely  different  under  dif- 
ferent environments.  At  scnool  he  was  cooperative  and  ap- 
parently waste 11  liked.  At  home  he  was  given  to  unreasonable 
"temper  tantrums"  when  denied  something  which  he  desired  or 
when  he  was  forbidden  to  do  something  wnich  he  wished  to  do. 

At  such  times  he  not  only  showed  little  respect  for  his  par- 
ents but  was  loud  in  his  charges  of  cruelty  and  tyranny  on 
their  part.  At  times  he  was  violent  with  furniture  and 
dishes. 

He  was  very  restless  and  "nervous",  at  times  — 
bit  his  finger  nails  down  to  the  quick.  At  other  times  he 
sat  for  long  periods  of  time  "day  drearning".  He  resented 
being  disturbed  at  these  times. 

His  mother  seemed  to  know  little  about  what  he  did 

or  where  he  went  when  he  was  away  from  home.  She  declared 

% 

that  his  trouble  was  simply  association  with  bad  boys.  Sep- 
arated from  tnem  he  would  be  "a  good  boy",  she  believed, 
had  been,  she  said,  "a  perfect  baby".  She  was  grieved  be- 


He 


cause  she  had  not  been  able  to  keep  him  such 
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As  to  his  delinquencies  the  boy  did  not  deny  these. 
Sometimes  he  appeared  defiant  about  them.  At  other  times, 
he  crave  tne  excuse  put  in  his  mouth  by  his  mother:  he  could 

nor  resist  temptation  when  he  was  in  bad  company.  At  such 

♦ 

times  he  would  reiterate  his  interest  in  religion  and  his 
desire  Mto  be  good". 


DIAGNOSIS 

Three  different  diagnoses  for  this  case  were  given 
by  as  many  duferent  observers  of  the  case.  The  first  was 
made  by  the  workers,  tne  second,  by  tne  clinic,  and  the  third 
is  my  own. 

The  workers  diagnosis.  The  worker  diagnosed  the  case  as 
one  of  a lack  of  stamina  and  judgment.  He  declared  that 
John  seemed  "to  lack  stamina  to  reist  temptation"  and  judg- 
ment in  making  distinctions. 

He  based  this  diagnosis  on  statements  made  by  aokn  and 
his  mother.  The  mother  said  that  John  had  been  a good  boy 
until  he  began  to  associate  with  the  leader  of  his  gang. 

John  said  that  he  wanted  the  gang  leader  out  of  the  community 
so  that  he,  himself,  might  make  rood. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  clinic.  The  diagnosis  of  the  clinic 
contained  as  the  heart  of  it  a statement  that  the  case  seemed 
to  be  that  of  a neurotic  disposition.  This  diagnosis  was 
based  on  the  Freudian  theory  of  neurosis.  This  theory  de- 
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clares  that  much  of  mar’s  mental  life  is  carried  on  subcon- 
sciously. If  a mental  comflict  between  two  desires  be  sup- 
pressed from  the  conscious  to  the  subconscious  mind,  it  may 
develop  a neurosis.  This  neurosis  may  take  to  itself  var- 
ious symptoms  in  the  conscious  mental  life  and  in  the  physi- 
cal activities  of  the  body.  It  is  necessary  in  dealing  with 
such  a case,  to  discover  and  resolve  the  conflict.  In  this 
case  the  clinicians  declared  that  the  conflict  was  between  a 
desire  to  be  religious  and  a desire  to  be  a "good  sport"  with 
the  gang. 

T."y  own  diagnosis.  Interpreted  in  the  light  of  this  study, 
however,  the  case  takes  on  a somewhat  different  light.  It 
does  not  differ  radically  from  the  diagnosis  of  the  worker. 

The  difference  here  is  largely  that  of  terms. 

Here  was  a boy  ten  years  old,  chronologically . 
Mentally  he  showed  average  ability  for  his  age  level  except 
in  certain  abstract  subjects.  This  seemed  to  indicate  a 
lack  of  judgment  and  discrimination.  Physically  he  was 
severely  handicapped.  He  and  his  mother  both  used  this  as 
an  excuse  for  his  lack  of  efficiency.  Morover,  both  of  them 
seemed  desirous  of  havi  pg  it  continue  in  order  that  there 
might  be  a permanent  excuse  for  this  inefficiency. 

Emotionally,  John  wras  on  the  level  of  a three  year 
old  child.  This  was  indicated  by  his  temper  tantrums,  his 
selfishness,  end  his  stubborn  fits  of  insolence  and  disobed- 
ience. These  tendencies  would  show  themselves  first  in  early 
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childhood.  normally,  they  would  have  been  overcome  before 
time  for  the  boy  to  enuer  school.  In  addition,  there  was 
the  infantile  nocturnal  eneurisis.  I suspected  in  the  be- 
ginning that  this  was  conditioned  by  the  emotional  level. 

This  belief  was  supported  by  the  fact  that  this  condition 
was  rapidly  cleared  up  under  treatment  on  this  basis. 

Here  we  have,  ’then*  a boy  chronologically  ten  years 
of  age,  mentally  ten,  also,  but  physically  we  ah  and  emotional' 
ly  three  years  old.  This  constitutes  what  I have  called  a 
"twisted  personality".- 

Reasons  for  this  diagnosis*  In  making  the  diagnosis  I took 
into  account  first  the  system  of  training  which  had  been  used 
in  the  boy’s  development.  Here  was  a mother  who  was  the 
youngest  member  of  her  own  family.  She  had  always  been  "the 
baby".  Her  father  and  mother  continued,  to  treat  her  so, 
even  after  she  married.  There  were  indications,  also,  that 
they  had  so  treated  her  children. 

The  mother  therefore  knew  nothing  about  the  discip- 
line of  children  to  develop  them  beyond  this  age.  John  had 
been  "a  perfect  baby",  she  said.  She  had  not  been  able  to 
understand  or  direct  his  development  beyond  that  level.  Emo 
tionally  he  was  still  her  baby.  Thai  no  delinquency  had 
occurred  among  the  other  cnildren  is  accounted  for  by  the 


■See  above,  p.32. 
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fact  that  all  three  chroro  logic  ally  .still  were  in  early  child- 
no  od. 

In  the  study  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  hoy 
there  seemed  to  be  little  trouble  Which  could  not  have  been 
cleared  up  by  medical  and  dental  treatment,  and  proper  diet. 
Unconsciously,  however,  the  mother  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  the 
correction  of  these  troubles.  During  later  treatment  of  the 
boy  she  often  appeared  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his 
physical  improvement  or  to  condone  his  childish  derelic ition 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  treatment.  If  there  were  a neu-  i 
rosis  in  the  case,  it  v/ould  seem  to  be  in  the  mother  rather 
than  the  boy. 

The  "religious  conflict",  mentioned  in  the  clinical 
diagnosis,  could  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  a normal  con- 
flict of  this  nature  on  a three  3/ear  emotional  level.  Such 
a conflict  might  appear  consciously  in  any  child  of  that  age. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  such  a conflict  could  be  suppressed 
s one  what  by  the  age  of  ten.  Such  a suppression  would  prob- 
bably  color  a disposition  by  that  time.  But  a neurosis 
should  have  influenced  his  conduct  in  ary  environment.  He 
seemed  to  be  entirely  free  from  such  a disposition  in  school 
where  he  appears  to  have  developed  normally,  even  emotionally. 

SUGGESTED  APPROACH 

This  leads  us  directly  to  the  idea  for  a successful 
approach  in  treating  the  case.  The  bey' s environment  seemed 
to  influence  his  conduct  and  have  much  to  do  with  his  develop- 
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ment.  Tt  would  seem,  therfore,  that  under  a proper  home 

environment,  he  would  have  developed  as  he  did  at  school. 

It  was  necessary,  of  course,  to  develop  his  emotions 
to  the  ten  year  level  and  to  correct  the  physical  difficulties^ 
in  order  to  take  the  ''twist"  out  of  his  personality.  Such  a 

procedure  would  demand  more  than  a weekly  contact  of  an  hour 
or  two  on  the  part  of  a court  -worker. 

The  firsi.  step.  First  of  all  it  was  necessary  that  the  boy 

should  have  been  moved  from  his  home  environment  immediately. 
No  amount  of  occasional  contacts  could  teach  the  mother  how 
to  care  for  the  boy.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  ex- 
plain the  situation  to  her.  Her  education  had  been  limited 

to  the  completion  of  the  fifth  grade.  The  father  had  no 

mere  education  than  tne  mother.  To  have  secured  help  from 
him  would  mean,  to  him,  the  domination  of  his  wife  and  the 
home.  This  was  entirely  foreign  to  his  nature. 

The  environment  required  for  the  new  home  would  be 
much  like  that  of  the  school  in  which  John  had  developed  so 
successfully.  Here  he  must  find  himself  in  a group  of  chil- 

dren his  own  age,  most  of  whom,  at  least,  were  normally  devel- 
oped personalities.  Here  there  would  be  little  clash  be- 
tween so-called  "problem  dispositions".  Here  he  would  not 

be  either  "looked  up  to"  or  babied  by  the  other  children. 

He  would  find  his  place  in  society  and  recognize  the  value  of 
the  organization  and  regulations  of  society. 

The  discipline  of  this  environment  would  have  to 
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be  like  that  cf  tne  scnool  — firm  and  kind.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  use  very  strict  discipline  with  the  boy  to  begin 
with.  There  would  be  times,  at  first,  when  all  of  his  baby- 
ishness would  be  manifest.  This  would  be  a reflection  of 
his  home  life.  It  would  be  necessary,  however,  to  show  him, 
firmly  and  kindly,  that  in  his  new  home  people  did  not  live 
that  way. 

The  second  step.  The  second  step  would  be  the  caring  for 
the  boy’s  physical  condition.  Under  proper  home  conditions, 
Hospitalization  did  not  seem  to  be  indicated.  He  could  be 
taken  to  the  hospital  for  examination  and  treatment.  This 
treatment,  could  be  continued  at  home  under  the  diiection  of 
tne  physician. 

The  ear  trouble  might  have  required  an  operation  for 
mastoiditis.  Such  an  operation  is  nearly  always  problemat- 
ical, But  the  chances  were  good  for  the  recovery  of  the 
hearing. 

The  trouble  with  the  teeth,  however,  has  presented 
only  minor  difficulty.  Proper  discipline  would  make  possible 
the  correction  of  this  difficulty  almost  immediately. 

Troper  clothing  and  proper  care  would  soon  correct 
tne  bronchial  and  lobar  conditions.  Tnere  seemed  no  indica- 
tion of  tuberculosis.  The  generaJL  health,  color,  and 
strength  could  be  cleared  up  by  a careful  regime  of  diet  and 
exercise . 

The  prognosis.  The  prognosis  was  good  if  the  approach  had 
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been  carried  out  properly 
case  was  in  the  approach. 
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The  difficulty  in  handling  the 


THE  ACTUAL  APPKOAoH 

The  worker  had  diagnosed  the  case  as  that  of 
lack  of  stamina  and  judgment  in  the  face  of  suggestion.  This, 
of  course,  meant  a lack  of  maturity  for  the  age  level.  It 
was  a good  practical  diagnosis. 

The  steps.  To  build  up  this  stamina  and  judgment  the  worker 
took  the  best  approach  known  under  the  environment  in  which 
the  bo}r  lived.  First, he  worked  directly  with  the  boy  trying 
to  teach  him  the  value  of  society  and  its  organization  and 
the  boy’s  place  in  societ3r.  Second,  he  worked  faithfully 
with  the  far ily  trying  to  secure  their  cooperation  and  to 
teach  them  how  to  help  the  boy.  Third,  he  made  contacts 
with  the  bey's  school  end  clubs  securing  infoimation  for  his 
own  guidance  and  cooperation  in  his  treatment  of  the  boy. 
Fourth,  he  undertook  to  secure  medical  and  dental  treatment 
for  the  boy. 

The  results.  The  results,  however,  were  never  more  than 
temporarily  satisfactory.  The  mother  never  seemed  to  be  able 
to  cooperate  in  the  matter  of  discipline  and  requiring  the 
bey  to  go  to  the  hospital  and  dentist  for  his  treatments. 

She  continued  to  excuse  him,  in  his  presence,  for  his  lack 


of  obedience.  Occasionally  she  "spanked  him  and  then  cried 
afterwards”.  The  father  occasionally  "played  whist"  with 
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the  bey  at  home.  Bui-  that  was  the  extent  of  cooperation 
secured  from  him. 

Such  conditions  could  offer  no  possibility  of  suc- 
cess. The  worker  was  led  to  the  inevitable  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  boy  placed  in  a foster  home. 

Even  at  that  late  day  success  might  have  been  pos- 
sible had  the  foster  home  been  a proper  one.  Dependent,  how- 
ever, upon  a private  agency,  the  worker  was  forced  to  accept 
the  home  provided  by  the  agency  after  prolonged  and  difficult 
negotiations.  During  all  this  time'theboy  continued  under  the 
nervous  strain  of  wondering  whether  he  was  really  to  be  given 
a foster  home  end  whether  the  new  home  would  be  kind  to  him. 

Then  the  placement  was  made.  The  boy  was  put  in  a 
home  filled  with  problem  children.  There  were  so  many  of 
these  that  the  "father" andMmohhern  were  forced  to  employ 
workers  to  help  with  the  "care”  of  the  children.  John  re- 
ported that  these  workers  were  cruel  to  the  point  of  beating 
the  children  into  unconsciousness.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  John  was  "making  a case"  for  himself.  But  it  is  certain- 
ly evident  that  there  was  no  real  kindness  in  the  discipline. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  "father"  and  "mother"  took  a va- 
cation in  Europe  and  left  the  workers  to  cane  for  the  home. 
John  ran  away  from  the  home  three  times.  After  the  third 
time  he  was  c llowed  to  remain  at  home . 

This  was  a distinct  admission  of  failure.  It  is 


not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  the  boy  again  in  court, 
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surrendered  by  the  placement  agency,  the  worker,  and  the  par- 
ents. For  was  it  surprising  that  under  such  conditions  the 
judge  should  commit  the  hoy  to  the  state  school. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  worker,  coming  into  the 
case  after  it  was  two  years  old,  end  working  at  the  approach 
used,  did  a remarkable  piece  of  work.  At  times,  it  seemed  as 
if  he  really  would  accomplish  the  impossible.  All  credit  is 
due  to  him  for  a really  heroic  attempt  and  a faithful,  effi- 
cient piece  of  work. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


CONCLUSION 

This  study  has  been  undertaken  to  show  that  it  is 
possible  to  approach  the  study  and  treatment  of  Juvei ile  del- 
inquency through  the  angle  of  the  level  of  emotional  develop- 
ment.- As  such  an  undertaking  it  is  a contribution  to  the 
field  of  the  study  of  the  delinquency  of  children. 

7/hat  the  study  has  shown.  The  study  has  shown  that  such  an 
approach  provides  two  advantages  in  the  treatment  of  the  per- 
sonality  of  the  delinquent.  In  the  first  place,  it  deter- 
mines the  level  of  emotional  development.  It  thereby  gives 
the  therapist  a clue  as  to  a possible  initial  approach.  In 
the  second  place,  It  makes  possible  the  determination  of  the 
relation  of  the  level  of  emotional  development  to  the  level  of 
the  development  of  other  phases  of  the  personality  of  the  case 
being  studied.  This  determines  the  absence  or  presence  of 
what  I have  called,  in  the  Introduction,  a twisted  personality 
Related  to  Healv  and  Hurt.  Such  a study  takes  its  place 
alongside  those  of  7/illiam  Healy  and  Cyril  Burt.  Both  of 
these  have  studied  juvenile  delinquency  from  the  angle  of  the 
emotions, 

Healv1 s position.  Doctor  Healy  takes  the  position  that  con- 
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duct  is  an  expression  of  mental  life.  Abnormal  conduct  is, 
therefore,  an  expression  of  abnormal  mental  life.  Te  de- 
clares that  "we  are  forced  to 'unequivocally  commit  ourselves 
to  tne  opinion  that  many  individuals  who  commit  misdeeds 
have  abnormal  impulsions".-  Chief  among  the  mental  abnor- 
malities whicn  he  lists  are  mental  conflicts  or  "repressions" 

r 

concerning  various  experiences  or  matters  of  mental  content".^ 
He  thus  relates  the  whole  approach  to  the  Freudian  theory  of 

neurosis . 

This  theory  declares  that  a mental  conflict  between 
two  emotions  may  be  repressed,  to  the  subconscious.  There  it 
continues  as  a conflict  producing  conscious  mental  and  phys- 
ical symptoms  very  different  from  itself. 

Doctor  Eealy  endeavors  to  discover  the  nature  of 
tne  conflict  which  is  causing  the  particular  delinquency. 

He  rhen  undertakes  to  resolve  the  conflict  and  th£s  correct 
the  delinquency, 

Burt's  theory.  Cyril  Burt  is  concerned  largely  with  the 
problem  of  "unstable  emotions".  This  problem  is  discussed 
at  length  in  the  Introduction  to  this  study.0  It  may  be  well 
to  add  here,  however,  the  heart  of  his  theory.  This  is  that 


■^Healy , William,  The  Individual  Delinquent,  p.  SO. 
2 

Ibid.,  p.  32. 

°See  above,  p.  25. 
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the  "human  instincts  are  inherited as  unit  qualities. 

If  this  he  so,  tne  intensity  with  when  each  of  them  is  bom 
in  us  may  vaiy  v/idely  from  man  to  man.  It  becomes,  accord- 
ingly, conceivable  that  the  inheritance  of  an  ordinary  emo- 
tion in  an  extraordinary  degree  may  be  sufficient  to  drive  a 
young  person  to  misconduct . Thus  a child  will  be  delin- 

2 

cuent  "solely  as  a result  of  his  unusual  native  endowment" . 
That  is  to  say  that  a child's  conduct  will  be  the  result  of 
any  outstanding  emotion.  But  this  emotion  is  inherited  as 
an  outstanding  emotion.  It  Is  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
this  same  emotion  was  outstanding  in  one  or  both  of  the  par- 
ents. 

The  position  of  this  study.  I have  tried  to  show  in  this 
study  that  a child  may  be  bom  with  a particular  emotion  out- 
standing. Such  an  outstanding  emotion  will  determine  the 
chile's  disposition.  This  disposition,  however,  need  not 
necessarily  lead  to  the  development  of  an  abnormal  personality 
That  it  does  or  does  not  do  so  is  the  result  of  his  environ- 
ment a?,  d training. 

I have  endeavored  to  show  also  that  not  all  mental 


^Burt,  Cyril,  op.  eft.,  p.  404 
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conflicts  are  neurotic.  An  incongruity  of  developmental 
levels  of  the  various  phases  of  personality  as  such,  without 
any  complexes  or  compulsions,  presents  specific  problems, 
essentially  different  from  neurotic  disorders  and  require 
essentially  different  treatment.  Neither  Eeajy  or  Burt  have 
taken  into  account  the  phenomenon  of  arrested  personality  or 
of  the  incongruity  of  developmental  levels. 

In  addition  the  study  has  presented  the  theory  of 
the  "fiiteen  year  shell"  as  a distinct  phenomenon  of  miadle 
adolescence.  This  shell  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a neuro- 
sis only  in  that  the  adolescent  who.  has  built  one  about  his 
personality  hates  the  necessity  for  it  yet  desires  its  con- 
tinued protection.  To  that  extent  it  is  ambivalent.  Other- 
wise the  shell  is  a normal  phenomenon. 

Not  every  adolescent  feels  the  need  of  such  a shell 
nor  does  every  adolescent  provide  himself  with  one.  Eut  the 
tendency  to  secure  such  a proection  in  time  of'  "need"  seems 
almost  universal.  A neurosis,  however,  is  a superimposed 
fallacy.  The  neurotic  builds  for  himself,  in  his  imagina- 
tion, a second  personality  with  which  he  covers,  for  himself, 
his  true  personality.  The  adolescent  in  the  fifteen  year 
shell  is  anxious  only  to  convince  others  of  his  sense  of  in- 
difference. He  never  deceives  himself. 

ITo  attempt  has  been  made,  in  the  study,  to  present 
tnis  new  approach  as  the  only  proper  or  correct  approach.  I 
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have  tried  only  to  demonstrate  It  as  one  angle  of  epproach 
to  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency.  I have  tried  to  show  the 
necessity  of  a selective  approach  to  such  cases.  Each  case 
must  be  considered  as  a problem  in  itself. 
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